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IMPROVEMENT IN STANDARDS OF LANGUAGE PRO- 
FICIENCY AND IN RECRUITING FOR THE FOREIGN 
SERVICE 


THURSDAY, APRIL 16, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON STATE DEPARTMENT 
ORGANIZATION AND PuBLIC AFFAIRS OF THE 


ComMiTTEE ON Foreren Retations, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call at 10:30 a.m., in the Foreign 
Relations Committee room, U.S. Capitol Building, Senator Mike 


Mansfield (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Mansfield and Fulbright. 


Also present: Aaron Brown, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 


for Personnel; Charles Ellison, Deputy Chief, Career Development 


Staff; Charles P. O’Donnell, Special Assistant, Foreign Service In- 
stitute; Winthrop Southworth, Chief, Personnel Projects staff; 
William Woodvear, Deputy Chief, Personnel Projects staff. 
Senator MansFieLp. The meeting will come to order. ‘ 
The purpose of the subcommittee meeting this morning is to consider 


the Saltonstall bill, S. 1243, a bill to amend the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946, as amended, to establish standards of foreign language pro- 


ficiency for the Foreign Service of the United States, and for other 
urposes. 


(S. 1243 follows:) 


[S. 1243, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, to establish standards of foreign language 
proficiency for the Foreign Service of the United States, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title V of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended, is amended by adding at the beginning thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 500. It is the policy of the Congress that chiefs of mission and Foreign 
Service officers appointed to serve the United States in foreign countries shall 
have, to the maximum practicable extent, among their qualifications, a useful 
knowledge of the principal language or dialect of the country in which they are to 
serve, and knowledge and understanding of the history, the culture, the economic, 
and political institutions, and the interests of such country and its people.” 

Sec. 2. Title V of such Act is further amended py adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGE KNOWLEDGE PREREQUISITE TO ASSIGNMENT 


“Sec. 578. The Secretary shall designate every Foreign Service officer position 
in a foreign country whose incumbent should have a useful knowledge of a lan- 
guage or dialect common to such country. After December 31, 1963, each posi- 
tion so designated shall be filled only by an incumbent having such knowledge: 
Provided, That the Secretary or Deputy Under Secretary for Administration may 
make exceptions to this requirement for individuals. The Secretary shall estab- 
lish foreign language standards for assignment abroad of officers and employees of 
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the Service, and shall arrange for appropriate language training of such officers 
and employees at the Foreign Service Institute or elsewhere.”’ 

Sec. 3. Section 701 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 1041) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: ‘‘The Secretary may also provide appropriate orienta. 
tion and language training to dependents of officers and employees of the Govern. 
ment if such officers and employees are assigned to foreign relations activities, 
Other agencies of the Government shall wherever practicable avoid duplicating 
the facilities of the Institute and the training provided by the Secretary at the 
Institute or elsewhere,”’ 

Sec. 4. Section 704 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 1044) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subseetion: 

“‘(e) The Secretary may, under such regulations as he may prescribe, provide 
special monetary or other incentives not inconsistent with this Act to encourage 
Foreign Service personnel to acquire or retain proficiency in foreign languages or 
special abilities needed in the Service.” 

Sec. 5. Section 516 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 911), is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following additional sentence: ‘‘The President may appoint 
directly to class 7 persons who have passed such examinations and are eligible for 
appointment as Foreign Service officers of class 8 when, in his opinion, their age, 
experience, or other qualifications make such an appointment appropriate.” 

Sec. 6. (a) Section 517 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 912) is amended by striking out 
the words ‘‘A person who has not served in class 8’’ which appear at the beginning 
of the first sentence, and inserting in place thereof the following: ‘‘A person who 
has not been appointed as a Foreign Service officer in accordance with section 516 
of this Act’’. 

(b) Section 517 of such Act is further amended by inserting a period after the 
word “‘Constitution’’ in the first sentence, and by striking out the remainder of 
that sentence and all of the second and third sentences of such section. 

Sec. 7. The first sentence of subsection (a) of section 520 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
915) is amended by inserting a period after the word ‘‘Service’’ where it appears 
for the third time, and by striking out the remainder of that sentence. 


Senator Mansrre.p. As the author, Senator, will you lead off on 
this bill? 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate the fact that you were good enough to call it “the 
Saltonstall bill.”’ 

I would like to say for the consideration of the subcommittee hearing 
the bill that the name ‘‘Mansfield” is also attached and was attached 
to it as introduced last year. 

Senator MANSFIELD. As a cosponsor only. You are the author. 

Senator SALTonsTaLL. Mr. Chairman, I have a short statement 
that will take 5 or 6 minutes, and then I will be glad to answer any 
questions that you want to ask. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to appear before you to speak briefly 
in support of S. 1243. I hope that the subcommittee will favorably 
report this bill, which the chairman joined me in cosponsoring, to the 
full committee. 

The bill is a simple one. It is substantially the same as a bill which 
the chairman and I introduced last year in the 2d session of the 
85th Congress, S. 3552, on which your subcommittee held a hearing 
on May 27, 1958. In my statement at that hearing, I described the 
background and genesis of S. 3552. I suggest that you may find it 
informative to refer to the record of that hearing in your consideration 
of S. 1243, and I will not repeat all of what I said at that hearing. 
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NEED FOR STRONG FOREIGN SERVICE 


It would be bearing coals to Newcastle to say much to this subcom- 
mittee about the importance of having a strong Foreign Service. 
There is surely no one who recognizes better this need or feels more 
strongly about it than you, Mr. Chairman. 

As a result of my travels around the world during which I have 
met and seen in action many of our overseas personnel in many 
foreign countries, I have long felt strongly about this subject, too. 
I have worked to the end of helping to strengthen our overseas 
representation. I have long believed and often said in various phras- 
ings that our Foreign Service is our first line of defense and our best 
offensive force for peace. 


FOREIGN SERVICE ACADEMY NOT FAVORED 


In times past I have believed that what we needed to strengthen 
our Foreign Service was a Foreign Service Academy comparable to 
the military service academies of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
After further consideration and thought, and in the light of conversa- 
tions with many people on this subject, I have abandoned this belief. 
While I still feel that there might be some advantages in establishing 
such an academy, I have come to the conclusion that on balance the 
cons of such a proposal outweigh the pros. By way of a partial and 
succinct summary of my present belief that such an academy would 
better not be established, [ can adopt without reservation the conclu- 
sion on this question which was reached by the staff of your committee 
in its excellent study entitled ‘Recruitment and Training for the 
Foreign Service of the United States,” which was published last year 
as Senate Document 91. The chairman will recall that this study was 
made pursuant to Senate Resolution 272, 84th Congress, which I 
introduced. 

Without objection I ask to have inserted in the record of this 
hearing, at this point in my remarks, your staff’s conclusion on the 
question of establishing a Foreign Service Academy. It appears in a 
short paragraph on page 28 of the study which I have just referred to. 

Senator MANSFIELD. So ordered. 

(The paragraph referred to follows:) 


C. CONCLUSION 


There does not seem to be a sufficient need at this time for an undergraduate 
Foreign Service Academy because the present recruitment and selection system 
employed by this Department of State is producing adequate numbers of well- 
qualified persons for appointment as junior Foreign Service officers. Even if 
there were a need for additional numbers of graduates applying for entrance into 
the Foreign Service, the dangers which the proposed Foreign Service Academy 
presents should cause long hesitation, and exhaustion of other remedies, including 
a Foreign Service scholarship program, before creating an undergraduate Foreign 
Service Academy. The Foreign Service Institute appears to be on the way toward 
doing the essentials of the task which proponents of a graduate-level Foreign 
Service Academy have in mind. 


HOW S. 1248 WOULD STRENGTHEN FOREIGN SERVICE 


Senator Sartonstatt. Although I do not favor a Foreign Service 
Academy, I am in favor of taking other steps to strengthen the quality 
of American overseas representation. Some of these are found in the 
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bill which you are considering this morning, S. 1243. I am pleased to 
note that the Department of State has adopted some of the provisions 
of my bill (as introduced last session, S. 3552) and incorporated them 
in its own legislative proposals of this year, S. 443, Foreign Service 
Act Amendments of 1959, which was introduced by Senator Green 
on January 17. I am pleased that the Department has found merit 
in some of my proposals and adopted them. 


As I have said, S. 1243 is a simple bill, Mr. Chairman. Broadly | 


speaking, it seeks to do three things: 
1. To declare congressional policy regarding the qualifications 
which our Foreign Service officers should have; 
2. To stimulate the development of such qualifications through 
training especially in foreign languages; and 
3. To make provision for easier and better recruitment of people 
for the Foreign Service who have required qualifications. 
2 As I said before this subcommittee last year when testifying on 
. 3552: 


The quality of any organization of personnel depends significantly on its 
recruitment and training programs. A sound recruitment program involves two 
essential procedures; one, the process of bringing people into the organization at 


the bottom; second, the process of bringing people into the organization at higher | 


levels. 


I will not take the time of the subcommittee to discuss in detail the 
ways in which S. 1243 would strengthen the Foreign Service recruiting 
and training programs. Rather, I have prepared a written, section- 
by-section explanation of the bill which I offer for inclusion in the 
record at this point in my remarks. 

Senator MANsFIELD. Without objection, so ordered. 

Senator SatronstTa.Lu. Thank you. 

(The explanation referred to follows: ) 


SrecTion-By-SecTION ANALYsis OF 8S. 1243 (86TH CoNa., Ist SzEss.), A Brit To 
AMEND THE ForREIGN Service Act or 1946, as AMENDED, To Estasuisx 
STANDARDS OF FoREIGN LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY FOR THE FoREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Section 1 would add a new section 500 to title V of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, as amended, declaring congressional policy that chiefs of mission and Foreign 
Service officers appointed to serve the United States in foreign countries shall 
have working use of the language of the country in which they serve and knowledge 
of the history, culture, economic and political institutions, and interests of such 
country and its people. 

Section 2 would add a new section 578 to said title V to direct the Secretary of 
State to designate each Foreign Service officer position in a foreign country whose 
incumbent should have a useful knowledge of the language of such country; to 
require that after December 31, 1963, each position so designated be filled only 
by an incumbent having such knowledge with provision for exceptions for indi- 
viduals; and to direct the Secretary of State to establish foreign language stand- 
ards for overseas assignment of Foreign Service officers and employees and to 
cmmogs for language training for them at the Foreign Service Institute or else- 
where. 

Section 3 would add two sentences to section 701 of such act: the first to give 
the Secretary of State specific authority to provide orientation and language 
training to dependents of officers and employees of the Government who are to 
serve in foreign relations activities; the second to direct that other Government 
agencies wherever practicable avoid duplication of the facilities of the Foreign 
Service Institute and the training provided by the Secretary of State. 

Section 4 would add a new subsection to section 704 of such act to give the 
Secretary of State authority to provide special incentives to encourage Foreign 
Service personnel to acquire or retain proficiency in foreign languages or special 
abilities needed in the Service. 
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Section 5 would add a sentence to section 516 of such act to authorize the 
President to appoint directly to class 7 candidates for the Foreign Service who 
have passed the examination for class 8 when in the President’s opinion the age, 

rience, or other qualifications of such candidates make such an appointment 
appropriate. This provision would afford greater flexibility than does the present 
law in bringing into Foreign Service persons who have specialized experience or 
advanced academic training. 

Section 6(a) would amend a portion of the first sentence of section 517 of such 
act in order to harmonize with the changes in section 516 provided in section 5 of 
he bill. 

' Section 6(b) would delete the second and third sentences of section 517 of such 
act which contain restrictions on lateral entry into the Foreign Service by appoint- 
ment to classes 1 to 7. 

Section 7 would delete part of the first sentence of section 520 of such act to 
proaden the authority of the President in reappointing former officers to the 
Foreign Service. 


IMPROVED OVERSEAS REPRESENTATION WILL REFLECT EFFORTS AND 
ATTITUDES OF OUR GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE 


Senator SALTONSTALL. I would be remiss and naive if I left the 
impression that I believe that the task of strengthening the personnel 
organization for American overseas representation is uniquely an insti- 
tutional task for the Department of State. Plainly this is a task 
which encompasses a great deal more including the work and per- 
sonnel of many other departments and agencies of the Government 
and still more importantly the orientation, attitudes and policies of 
our Nation and its people as a whole. These larger considerations are 
somewhat beyond the specific concern of the subcommittee this morn- 
ing. For this reason I will not trespass on your time, Mr. Chairman, 
by an extensive expression of my views about them. However, I 
expressed some of my views in a brief statement on the floor of the 
Senate on March 5th. For your convenience and in the hope that 
what I said then may prove helpful to the subcommittee in its deliber- 
ations on S. 1243, and related bills, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Chairman, to have printed at this point in my testimony an excerpt 
from the Congressional Record of March 5, 1959, which contains my 
remarks and various related materials which were printed together 
with my remarks. 

Senator MansFre._p. Without objection, so ordered. 

(The excerpt referred to, from the Congressional Record of March 
5, 1959, follows:) 


STANDARDS OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY FOR THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. Sattronstauu. Mr. President, last Monday I introduced for myself and the 
distinguished Senator from Montana, Mr. Mansfield, a bill (S. 1243) dealing with 
foreign language proficiency standards and training for the Foreign Service of 
the United States. The bill also contains provisions designed to facilitate recruit- 
ment for the Foreign Service. 

The United States has come of age in the past two decades. We have once and 
for all joined the world. America’s detached and distant situation, as Washington 
called it in his Farewell Address, is gone like yesterday’s snows. And gone with 
it mSny possibility of following Washington’s advice to steer clear of the foreign 
world, 

_ Largely because of the recentness of our advent to the position we now occupy 

in the world, our country is in a comparatively immature stage in preparing its 

people for life as citizens of a leading international power. By and large American 

educational processes and family life are still inner directed relative to the rest 

of the world. There are, however, many developments in education which are 
42286—59. 2 
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turning our people more and more to an ‘ 


other nations and their people. 

Let me mention a few: 

In January 1948, Congress passed the U.S. Information and Educational Ry. 
change—Smith-Mundt—Act, Public Law 80-402, which gave the Governmen 
permanent authority to engage in worldwide educational and cultural exchanges 
with the people of other countries. The semiannual reports of the Secretary of 
State and of the U.S. Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange contaip 
a review of the manifold programs and activities under the act. 

Last year marked the 10th year of educational exchanges under the world re. 
nowned Fulbright Act, Public Law 79-584. 

The program of university contracts abroad for technical assistance, adminis. 
tered by the International Cooperation Administration, has been in operation 
under the Mutual Security Act since 1951. 

Title VI of the National Defense Education Act of 1958, Public Law 85-864 
established a program to further the teaching of modern foreign languages not 
generally taught in this country and to provide for studies necessary for a ful] 
understanding of the areas in which such languages are commonly used. 

Several institutions in my State of Massachusetts are leaders in various fields of 
international studies. Among these are my own alma mater, Harvard University, 
which has a host of programs and activities at the undergraduate and graduate 
levels; the University of Massachusetts, which is participating in faculty exchange 
programs in Japan and Venezuela under ICA and USIA, respectively; Tufts 
College and its Fletcher School of Diplomacy; Boston University, which has one 
of the Nation’s leading African area studies programs; Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and its Center for International Studies, which has done excellent 
work under contract to the Foreign Relations Committee; Clark University, a 
leader in the study of geography; Newton College of the Sacred Heart, Mount 
Holyoke; Radcliffe, Smith, and Wellesley Colleges with well-established inter. 
national student exchange programs; Brandeis University with its Wien inter- 
national scholarship program, and its Mediterranean, Near Eastern, and Judaic 
studies; Amherst College with its Merrill Center for Ecoromics at which inter- 
national summer seminars On major economic problems are held. 

Recently I have been corresponding with Father Vincent R. Dolbec, A.A., dean 
of the faculty of Assumption College, about its newly proposed summer institutes 
in Russian and French languages and culture. ‘Lhe school has a proud reputation 
for its foreign studies effort. 

Only a few days ago I conferred with Dr. Glenn A. Olds, president of Spring- 
field College, and heard something of the promising new projects which he is 
planning there. 

Plainly, more and more is being done in America in the development of pro- 
grams of international education, research, and study, whose long-run effect will 
be felt throughout the fabric of our society in giving all our citizens an orientation 
consistent with the role in the world which our Nation must play. Similar 
influences stem from the continually expanding overseas operations of American 
business enterprises and the steadily increasing activities of our many non- 
governmental, informal educational organizations. 

However, we would be deluding ourselves if we failed to recognize that there is 
room for much more to be done. We are indeed fortunate that the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, the distinguished Senator from Arkansas, 
Mr. Fulbright, recognizes this. The bill (S. 1205) which he filed on February 26, 
to amend the National Defense Education Act of 1958 to provide advanced 
training in foreign countries during summer vacation for teachers of foreign 
languages, is an imaginative and constructive proposal which deserves prompt 
and favorable consideration by the Congress. 

The educational activities which are going on and which are being planned 
in America are but a small proportion of all that will have to be done before 
the vast majority of our citizens will be globally oriented; before our young 
people will come to regard an overseas career with the same interest and alacrity 
as they now view domestic careers. I commend to all Senators for study the 
hearing of the Foreign Relations Committee held February 18 at which Dean 
Harlan Cleveland, dean of the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs, Syracuse University, and two of his associates discussed in most 
stimulating fashion the subject of the overseas Americans. 

During the course of the hearing, Dean Cleveland made the following observa- 
tions in talking about the urgency of changing the attitudes of our citizens to 
make them more compatible with the role of our Nation in the world: 
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“T am also painfully aware as an educator that there is a certain cycle in growing 
people, as there is in other forms of agriculture, and that if we have an out- 
standing personnel, overseas personnel service, including the Foreign Service and 
other forms of overseas civilian service in a generation, we will have to operate 
with the greatest urgency today in growing the kinds of people that will have 
to make up that service. 

* * * * * « + 


“So the first thing is to put it on a long-range basis, and the second thing is to 
establish enough training and education programs around the country to begin to 
produce a real pool of qualified people.” 

I think there is much wisdom in these observations by Dean Cleveland. Per- 
haps their principal significance is their implication for the Foreign Service of the 
United States and our other governmental overseas operations, for they must 
recruit their personnel from the ranks of young men and women with the out- 
looks and qualifications which today’s American education and family life im- 
part to them. Until time and hard work have wrought the transformation in 
outlook and qualification of our citizens so as to create a real pool of first-rate 
overseas emissaries, it seems inevitable that there will have to be considerable 
orientation and language training of Americans who are to serve in our Govern- 
ment’s Overseas Operations. 

The principal center for sueh training within the Government is the Foreign 
Service Institute, which is doing a fine job in its crucial work. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks two interesting, recent magazine articles about the Foreign Service 
Institute. 

(There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be printed in the Record 


as follows:) 
{From the Reader’s Digest, February 1959} 


Our OverseEAs Task Force 1n Murti 


(By John Stuart Martin) 


In a Japanese port, a brisk, Michigan-bred woman strides into a police station 
near the waterfront. She exchanges greetings with her good friend, the desk 
sergeant, and listens to what is troubling him this evening: Some American 
seamen have wrecked a tavern and have been locked up. Riding herd on such 
eases has long been one of this lady’s specialties as a U.S. consul charged with 
matters maritime. 

In New Delhi, India, a U.S. attaché who can read and speak Hindi pores over 
stacks of Blitz, a virulently anti-American journal. His task: To find out the 
editor’s grievances and then try to clear up his misconceptions. 

Somewhere in southeast Asia, a U.S. consular official broadcasts a radio warn- 
ing: “Attention, all American citizens. Attention. Call the U.S. consulate at 
once.” With Red guerrillas approaching his area, he is preparing an emergency 
evacuation of American residents. 

In the Foreign Service of the United States are about 4,500 such people, count- 
ing those on duty in State Department offices at home. Serving about 12 years 
abroad to 3 stateside, they staff 278 Foreign Service posts in 87 foreign lands. 

Their duties are of two basic kinds: Diplomatic—maintaining friendly rela- 
tions with foreign governments; and consular—protecting American lives, rights, 
trade, and property throughout the world. Ranging in rank from Ambassador 
down through minister to first, second, and third secretary, and from consul 
general to consul and vice consul, they are the unarmed custodians of our national 
honor and interest wherever our flag flies on a guest basis. 

The instruments they use are mainly psychological and economic, ranging from 
money grants to cultural exchanges, from information and propaganda to farm 
aid. The job involves everything from making arrangements for Danny Kaye 
or Marian Anderson on a good will tour to explaining Little Rock, juvenile de- 
linquency, or Hollywood absurdities. 

Recently I went to Washington to learn what kinds of people are now enterin 
our Foreign Service, and how the corps is being trained for its crucial work. 
was aware of the criticism that has been directed at our overseas representatives: 
That they are drawn from the most privileged groups, that their training prepares 
them to deal more with social amenities than with the realities of the cold war. 

I found that in the last few years the entire concept of foreign service has been 
revitalized, thanks to the potent stimulus of the Wriston report of 1954, the 
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personnel policy study headed by Henry M. Wriston, then president of Brown a. 
University. Except at the very top, where the President still enjoys latitude jp | 
choosing Secretaries of State and Ambassadors as his personal representatives are 
entry into the Foreign Service is no longer possible through influence or affluence, an 
From the bottom up the corps is entirely career, wide open, and highly competitive, Ar 

More than 4,000 candidates annually take the tough entrance exams at 6§ mi 
educational centers throughout the country. Only about 150 are selected. to 


No college degree is required, but usually some 65 percent of the winners have 
not only B.A.’s but M.A.’s, and 5 percent have Ph. D’s. Average age is 26, Pr 
Men outnumber women 15 to 1, but able women are prized. we 
Those selected through the written exams are screened orally for an exacting les 
combination of traits: leadership, mental and moral fiber, special flair for lan. to 
guages, skill in political analysis. The men and women finally chosen are g | 
remarkable cross section of the country’s young talent, and could almost certainly sti 
climb fast in other professions. In the Foreign Service their pay begins at about 


$100 per week, and they know that 12 or 15 years must pass before that figure ig ex 
doubled. The knowledge of their eliteness, plus the realization that they are Se 
performing a vital service, must be a large share of their reward. an 
To the Foreign Service Institute, founded in 1946, is entrusted the job of fol 
turning these new recruits into accomplished diplomats. Operating today with In 
a budget commensurate with its importance in our‘national life, the Institute has ph 
become a highly professional college, where making friends and influencing people 
on a world scale is approached as a fine art. de 
Now housed in new quarters a couple of miles up the Potomac from the Penta. at’ 
gon, the Foreign Service Institute is headed by Harold Boies Hoskins, 63, a sharp. mi 
witted former textile executive with years of foreign trade experience. Teo its old un 


basic training course for new Foreign Service officers there has been added 4 


refresher course for promising midcareer people. Atop that, there is now a course { Se 
for seniors who are eligible and needed to fill the highest Foreign Service posts| sé! 
The basic course for Foreign Service recruits lasts 12 weeks. It teaches the alt 
Service’s history and its place among other Government agencies. Packed in of 
tightly are lectures and seminars on large subjects like ‘‘Answering Criticisms of pr 
the United States Abroad,”’ “Philosophy of World Labor Groups,’’ Middle East co 
problems, Communist strategy, international law. For the most part, hovw- on 
ever, the instruction deals with rules and tools: how Foreign Service posts operate, 
how to promote American trade, how to handle routine consular duties such as sal 
visas, admission of aliens, intelligence work. There are also field trips to such Ov 
Government agencies as an immigration center, an Atomic Energy Commission | 
laboratory and the Agricultural Research Center at Beltsville, Md. ' 


Perhaps one or two expert linguists in a class ot 25 will go abroad immediately; 
the rest will stay in Washington for a year or 18 months, working at desk jobs | 
in the State Department and continuing their language studies. For it has 
finally dawned on Washington that Americans are woefully clumsy with the | 
most potent peace tool of all: the ability to speak other peoples’ languages. | 


j 


There is now a crash program in language learning throughout the Foreign Service, | 


Besides its Washington classes, the Institute runs language study centers in as 
Mexico City, Paris, Frankfurt, Beirut, Tokyo, and Taichung (on Taiwan), pr 
Using texts and tapes from home and tutors hired locally, it gives extension; off 
courses to some 2,700 U.S. employees at 158 overseas posts. Ex 

On the institute faculty there are nearly 200 instructors, half of whom are} Ar 
foreign-born tutors in 22 languages. The school’s corridors buzz at coffee breaks Fe 


with conversations in Burmese, Cambodian, Persian, and other exotic tongues. | 
The course is probably the world’s most intensive. The method used is “over- 
learning’’—constant reiteration to achieve speech that is instinctively correct, 
Hour after hour, in groups of six or less, the trainees sit in cubicles with phoneti¢ 
lesson sheets before them and learn, by repeating phrases after the tutor, to 
coordinate tongue, ear, and brain in foreign patterns. They also practice “kine TI 
sics,’’ the motions and gestures of head, hands, and body proper to the language 
they are learning. 

In off hours the trainees have at their disposal an audio-tape practice room, 
nicknamed ‘Babel,’ containing three dozen booths, each with a two-track tape | 


recorder. Turning on his machine, the student hears a tutor speak. He echoes les 

the words into his mike, then plays back both voices. Spotting his own mistakes, | 

he can erase his track, then try over and over again. In the tape library are wl 

rolls containing courses in 43 languages. : oo 
Wives are considered so important that, before posting abroad, they are invited ab 


to the Institute for coaching in foreign amenities—dress, deportment, handling 
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of servants. In charge of this program is Mrs. M. Williams Blake, a Foreign 
Service widow with experience in nine countries. , 

For the Institute’s midcareer course, promising officers of 10 or 12 years’ service 
are picked in groups of about 20, to become higher-powered administrators, 
analysts, negotiators. Each group is first sequestered for a fortnight on an old 
Army post at Front Royal, Va., where they study typical problems a mission 
might face. Example: What aspects of U.S. life should an American contribution 
to an international trade fair stress? ' 

Back in Washington, the group plunges into sociology. Prof. Marion J. Levy of 
Princeton, for one, expounds to them such subjects as the contrasting effects of 
westernization on the old cultures and politics of China and Japan, and what 
lessons the contrast teaches about the modernization of underdeveloped countries 
today. wt hs 

Then, to learn the inside facts about our national policies and our present 
strength, the midcareerists are briefed by top Government brass. ' , 

Gordon Gray, Special Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs 
explains the workings of our highest, most secret policy body—the Nationa 
Security Council. The Chiefs of the State Department’s Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research and of the Central Intelligence Agency set forth their techniques 
for studying our country’s friends and foes. George Allen, boss of the U.S. 
Information Agency, lectures on good propaganda and bad. (“I don’t like that 
phrase, ‘selling ourselves.’ One hard fact is worth a gallon of hogwash.’’) 

A Congressman reports congressional temperatures on foreign policy, and what 
determines them. Sethi publicists interpret present-day. U.S. culture and 
attitudes, which often startle Foreign Service officers after years abroad. The 
midcareerists may also hear authoritatively from industry, labor, the pulpit, and 
universities. 

The Institute’s senior course, new last September, enrolls only a dozen Foreign 
Service officers of the three top ranks (average age, 43), plus maybe a half dozen 
seniors from other services, including the military. Among them are officers 
already serving or ready to serve as ambassador, minister, consul general. Much 
of their 10-month course is devoted to advanced studies of foreign policy, and to 
preparing analytical reports on trips to U.S. labor and trade congresses, scientific 
conclaves, meetings of bar and medical associations, which bring them up to date 
on the climate of American society. 

“If we are to insure our future,’ Senator Leverett Saltonstall, of Massachusetts, 
said recently, ‘‘our Foreign Service officers would appear to be our most promising 
overseas task force.” 





[From the Saturday Evening Post, Jan. 3, 1959] 
ScHoot FoR MoperRN DIPLOMATS 
(By Henry F. and Katharine Pringle) 


Not very long ago, the typical young man who chose the U.S. Foreign Service 
as a career was a socialite, a graduate from an eastern seaboard college, had a 
private income, and took pleasure in wearing striped pants. He limited his 
official and social contacts mainly to other diplomats. He spoke cultivated 
English and perhaps halting French or German. The mere notion of learning 
Arabic, Chinese, or Malayan would have filled him with well-bred distaste. 
Foreigners should, of course, speak English. 

Happily, much of this has changed. Important in the evolution of our new, 
more practical style in diplomats is a unique school, the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute, operated by the State Department in Arlington, Va., where successful 
candidates for the Foreign Service come for training. The backgrounds of the 
students are varied. They come from every State in the Union, plus Hawaii. 
They are graduates of many different colleges, some quite small and obscure. 
Many are ex-servicemen; some have had experience as businessmen, newspaper 
reporters, teachers, lawyers, and engineers. Ten percent of them are girls—a 
fact which would have caused yesterday’s diplomat to choke on the olive in his 
martini. Before going abroad, all of them will, through an intensive new method, 
learn to speak at least one foreign language. 

The primary purpose of the Foreign Service Institute is to prepare the people 
who represent the United States in foreign lands to do the best possible job. 
This.requires a broad curriculum which is offered to an average enrollment of 
about 3,000 a year, including 1,000 full-time and 2,000 part-time students. The 
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full-time students include recently appointed Foreign Service officers who are 
undergoing 3 months of basic training, followed by another 4 months of special 
language training if they need it. Usually there is a handful of senior Officers 
even an occasional ambassador, taking specialized training. In addition the 
FSI is open to personnel of a number of Government agencies concerned with 
foreign affairs, such as the U.S. Information Agency and the International 
Cooperation Administration. Also among the students, all voluntarily, are the 
wives of junior Foreign Service officers who want to learn something about the 
culture and customs of the strange posts for which they are soon to depart— 
places such as Addis Ababa, Saigon, Kabul, or Taihoku. All students, except 
the wives, of course, draw full pay while they are going to school. , 

The novice diplomats are instructed in everything from consular procedures to 
the most effective ways of answering foreigners’ criticism of the United States 
To the wives are unfolded the mysteries of diplomatic protocol. Informal meet. 
ings, limited to the ladies, are arranged with experienced wives who have served 
from Oslo to Cape Town. No questions are barred. At one such session was a 


bright-eyed girl with a blond pony tail. Not yet a wife, but a very earnest fiancee, | 


she as to be married to a junior officer just before he set out on his first assign- 
ment. 

“Looking ahead,’’ she said, practically, if prematurely, “will I be expected to 
xo to official functions when I’m pregnant?” ; 

When the older wives stopped laughing, they told her that the answer depended 
somewhat on the post. She would certainly be welcome in most places, particu- 
larly in Latin America, where motherhood is warmly approved. On the other 
hand, the tribal taboos of a few African chiefs forbid receiving women in an 
expectant condition. 

Commonsense hints to the wives are given under the direction of Regina 
Olszewski Blake, widow of a Foreign Service officer, who, during the 16 years of 
her marriage, accompanied her husband, to Warsaw, Basel, Tampico, Teheran, 
Rome, and Dakar. A warmbhearted, friendly and reassuring woman, she warns 
the youthful wives that their jobs abroad sometimes will be more difficult than 
those of their husbands, who will spend most of their working hours in the rela- 
tively American atmosphere of their offices. The wife is on her own in an alien 
land. She must manage the house, take care of the children, direct servants who 
often pretend to,know more English than they really do, buy unfamiliar foods in 
crowded native markets and handle mechanical breakdowns. Pointing up the 
need for resourcefulness, she tells the story of the wife at a remote post who 
chewed vast quantities of gum in order to make plugs for leaks in the plumbing. 

Because the 30 to 40 wives in any one’class may be going to 30 or 40 different 
posts out of the total of 278 the United States maintains around the world the 
general lectures cannot take up specific problems peculiar to one area. But Mrs. 
Blake keeps in her office a Post Guidance file which all wives are urged to consult. 
Here is detailed information, supplied by experienced Foreign Service wives on 
such things as food problems and social customs in all parts of the world. And 
the new officers’ wives are given personal briefings on practical problems in their 
future posts. If possible, Mrs. Blake arranges for a student who is going to, say, 
Afghanistan, to talk with a wife who has been there. In such a case the young 
wife may learn that she and her husband cannot expect to have Western-style 
contacts with Afghan couples because the women there are kept in strict purdah— 
seclusion. Questions about housekeeping get answered in these interviews. How 
long will a sheet last when washed on the rocks in Djakarta? About as long as 
when subjected to a Washington laundry, it appears. Is the water safe to drink 
in Teheran? Not unless it is from the Embassy’s private water supply, as the 
city water system consists of open jubes, or ditches, which also are used for wash- 
ing clothes, bathing, and rinsing dishes. 

The wives’ course is not limited to protocol and household hints. Along with 
secretaries, clerks, and men from other Government agencies assigned abroad, 
they may take a 2-week orientation course in the fundamentals of American 
overseas missions. Mrs. Florence Finne, a slim, composed, and pretty Foreign 
Service officer, presides over these sessions, bringing in speakers from State and 
other departments to discuss their specialties. They explain the organization 
of Embassies and consulates. They outline Communist strategy and tactics. 
They take students through a quick survey of the American scene in politics, 
labor, art, agriculture, music, and architecture to make sure that representatives 
of the United States abroad will be able to talk intelligently about their homeland. 

The Foreign Service Institute is tackling the serious challenge of language by 
spending 60 percent of its $5 million budget for the teaching of foreign tongues. 
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i ; ; . ; : . 
ho are} The system is called intensive or sometimes the Army method. During World 
lei T€} War II it was found useful for teaching Japanese and Pacific area languages, 
“pecial | hich had been considered extremely difficult to learn. The FSI language classes 


fFicerg 

n, the | se tough. 

d with | At first, they purposely avoid teaching rules of grammar, and rely on long hours 
ational | of drill until the new vocabulary and idiom are so well learned that the pupil 


ire th thinks in the language. 
ae | ~~ Under the new system an astonishing number of Foreign Service officers are 


vara mastering not only Spanish, French, and German but also such tongues as Rus- 
except sian, Polish, Czech, Serbo-Croatian, Finnish, Greek, Turkish, Arabie, Hindustani, 
Mandarin Chinese, Japanese, Burmese, and Korean. A few students simply 
Ires to | cannot adjust their vocal cords or curl their tongues in the right way. Once in 
States | * while a student, unable to stand the intensive drill, collapses into hysterics 
meet. and quits. But such failures are rare, 
served | This new emphasis on learning at least one foreign language well reflects a 
was a | change in U.S. conception of diplomacy since World War I. The old idea was 
ancee that our representative abroad was a delegate from our Government to the 
ssign. foreign government. The modern conception is that he is also our representative 
to the people of the host nation. I1t is no longer good enough for the Foreign 
ted to Service officer to associate mainly with a few members of the foreign ministry. 
| He has a basic obligation to know the people—something best achieved by talk- 
ended ing with them in their own language. 
rie In November 1956, Secretary of State Dulles approved a new language policy 
other | [F the Foreign Service under which all officers would be expected to acquire a 
in an useful knowledge of at least one foreign language within 5 years or within the 
| same period after appointment, and preferably fluency in a second language as 
egina | well. Junior officers would not be promoted until they had met the requirement. 
irs of | Exceptions would sometimes be made for senior officers or others whose post did 
eran, | not provide opportunitiesf or language learning. It would hardly have been feasible 
varns | force the minority of political ambassadors to become fluent before taking up 


than their duties. But our Ambassador to Brazil, Ellis O. Briggs, a career officer who 
already knew Spanish, volunteered to take 3 months of intensive training in 


ie Portuguese at the FSI.’ So did Mrs. Briggs. 
: who This past year the FSI had classes going full time in 27 different tongues. In 


ds in charge of this rather staggering program is Howard E. Sollenberger, dean of the 
) the School of Languages. He has been bilingual from childhood, having been raised 
in North China by missionary parents. Before joining the FSI, Sollenberger 


bine taught Chinese to workers of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
erent Administration and prepared them for service in the Far East. 

1 the Sollenberger has a staff of about 100 tutors or native speakers, some of them 
Mrs. _ part time, and 20 full-time linguistic scientists—many of whom oversee classes 
sult. in more than one language. The linguistic scientists worry the students as little 


§ On as possible with textbook rules. People communicate by talking far more than 
And _ by writing; besides, the way a language is written is often no key to the way it is 
their spoken. s : alone eits 

The new policy already is beginning to pay dividends. Take the case of a youth- 


say 

aie ful consul, Robert E. Barbour, assigned to Vietnam. Before going to his post he 
style was sent to Georgetown University, in Washington, for his preliminary work in 
ah— Vietnamese, and then went through several months’ grind at the FSI. When he 
How reported to Ambassador Elbridge Durbrow in Vietnam, he was instructed to 


gas Spend his first 3 months in further concentration on the language. By the time 
rink | the new American consultate opened at Hué, a seaport north of Saigon, the young 
the | man had made the acquaintance of all the provincial chiefs and other officials in his 
ash- area. He invited 180 of them to the opening ceremonies, where he translated the 

Ambassador’s remarks and those of the Vietnamese representative. Durbrow 


with | teported to the State Department that the Vietnamese were deeply gratified by 


oad, the new consul’s fluency in their own language. 

ican Reading and writing are not ignored in the FSI’s language classes. The impor- 
eign tanee of being able to read the language of the host country was demonstrated 
and not long ago in Indonesia. Until an officer who could read the native papers in the 
tion original language was sent to Djakarta, the State Department had not been fully 
tics. aware of their anti-American tone. The Embassy’s Indonesian employees had 
tics, been clipping and translating only the news and editorial items which, they 
ives thought, would please their American bosses. 

and, All this reflects the postwar American anxiety to make friends and influence 
» by people abroad. The same spirit pervades the whole FSI curriculum. An 


ues, anthropologist, D. Scott Gilbert, is on hand to impress on students the importance 
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of understanding and respecting the cultures and customs of other peoples, 
Gilbert shares with other institute lecturers a tendency to toss off high-flown 
anthropological terms, to caution against “ethnocentricism” and “culture shock.” 
But the talks boil down to a very sensible warning not to go abroad with the get 
conviction that the American way of life is superior in all ways to all others, 

Another name for the FSI might be School for Dos and Don’ts in the Foreign 
Service. These classifications are hammered into the young men and women from 
9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., with case histories to underline the point. There was, for 
instance, the brash junior officer who had been assigned to visa work in Manila. 
An attractive young Filipino girl came to the consulate to have her passport 
validated. The vice consul looked at her pretty face and legs and made a wise. 
crack. 

“T suppose you’re going to the United States to snag yourself a rich husband?” 

The girl’s father happened to be a prominent official of the islands. She 
reported the vice consul’s impertinence to papa, and within a couple of weeks the 
offending young man was on his way home, his Foreign Service career at an end. 

Advice on how to make use of the customs of the country is given by experts 
such as William Barnes, former chief of the State Department’s foreign-reporting 
staff. One morning last year Barnes concluded a solemn discussion of the prob- 
lems of obtaining and analyzing economic data abroad with a story of his own 
experience in Finland. One of the best ways to collect economic information 
there, he had discovered, was to attend a sauna, or steam-bath party, with a group 
of Finnish bankers and industrialists. A sauna involves being par-boiled, naked, 
at high temperature in a steam room, after which the participants plunge into the 
frigid waters of an adjoining lake. Thus stimulated, and still naked, the guests 
relax on a porch with their host and sip drinks. At this stage, said Barnes, they 
are likely to talk very frankly about their problems. 

“Under the circumstances,’’ he observed, “‘it is hard for them to play their 
cards close to their chests.” 

How and how not to use an interpreter is the subject of a hilarious FSI skit 
which acknowledges a debt to ‘‘The Teahouse of the August Moon.’’ Performed 
regularly for each new group of junior officers, the purpose of the playlet is to 
dramatize the mistakes that an inexperienced Foreign Service officer might make. 

The scene is a seaport town on Okinawa. In a performance last fall, Richard 
Noss, of the language staff, played the role of a newly arrived American vice 
consul calling on the mayor. Two of the institute’s tutors, Kiyanao Okami and 
Teruki Komatsu, represented the mayor and the vice consul’s interpreter. The 
three scholars showed surprising histrionic talent. The vice consul was brusque 
andinahurry. He told the interpreter to tcll the mayor he had only 15 minutes. 

‘Express to the mayor some noble sentiments and all that,’’ he said. ‘Keep it 
brief. Tell him three U.S. Senators are arriving next week and I’m in charge of 
the reception.” 

An interminable conversation in Japanese, the language used in Okinawa, 
ensued between Messrs. Okami and Komatsu, with much bowing and scraping, 
followed by this dialogue in English: 

“Vice ConsuL, What was that all about? 

“INTERPRETFR. He talk and talk a long time. 

“Vick ConsuL. I could see that. What did he say? Keep it short. 

“INTERPRETER. Mayor expressed appreciation of kind sentiments. Said he 
wished to discuss important matter—American airbase expansion which robbing 
the farmers of their land. 

“Vice Consu.. Oh, tell him all I want is to have him go to the airport to meet 
the Senators, to take some important people with him. Nanki-Poo! Funny 
costumes! All that kind of stuff.’ 

Okami and Komatsu engaged in another long exchange in Japanese. The 
interpreter then explained that the mayor was inviting the American official to 
his house for tea, to which the vice consul replied that he hated tea, “but I’ll take 
a rain check.’”’ 

“Rain check?” asked the puzzled interpreter. This involved the vice consul 
in a long explanation of the rules applying to American baseball tickets. 

After the playlet ended, amid laughter, Noss summed up its lessons. The 
misunderstandings were not merely funny, he warned. They might have been 
disastrous. The consular officer should have addressed his remarks directly to 
the mayor, and not to the interpreter. He should have assumed that the Oki- 
nawan official understood some English, as he probably did. The vice consul 
should not have used American colloquialisms. And obviously he should not 
have ignored the expected formalities, nor rudely brushed aside the subjects which 
the mayor wished to raise. 
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The Foreign Service Institute is without doubt a livelier and more effective 
teaching agency today than it was a few years ago. The school was established 
in March 1947. With the greatest expansion of the Service after World War II, 
it was essential to train large numbers of new officers to get along with foreign 

ples and to report their activities accurately. But within the next few years 
the morale of the State Department and of the Foreign Service slumped, due 
largely to the claim of the late Joseph R. McCarthy that Communists had infil- 
trated. The Institute became something of a stepchild, badly housed on C Street 
at a short distance from the State Department. ‘ 

In March 1954, the Secretary of State appointed a distinguished committee, of 
which Henry M. Wriston, then president of Brown University, was chairman, to 
appraise the Department’s personnel policies. Its report was highly critical. 

he Foreign Service officer corps, it found, numbered only 1,285, the lowest 
strength in 5 years. Only 355 officers had been appointed to the beginning-officer 
classification in the past 8 years. One remedy proposed by the committee was 
that Foreign Service officers should be recruited from all parts of the country, 
bringing the Service closer to a democratic ideal. F 

Today there is no shortage of candidates. Last year nearly 340 new junior 
officers were selected from among 6,500 hopefuls who took the examinations. 
Many are attracted by the lure of strange places, by an aura of glamour which 
still clings to the Foreign Service. They can be sure of fairly complete security 
and of salaries ranging from $4,730 at the bottom to a top of $20,000, plus some 
ee cn allowances. 

n the criticisms of the Foreign Service, the Wriston report described the Foreign 
Service Institute as having fallen into the “intellectual doldrums.’”’ It had not 
measured up to the standards envisioned by Congress, which had hoped for an 
institution comparable to the Naval and Army War Colleges. 

In March 1955 Harold B. Hoskins was made Director of the FSI, and the 
Institute began a rapid emergence from obscurity. Hoskins, in his early sixties, 
is not an educator, but a businessman of wide experience. Born in Beirut, the 
son of missionaries. Hoskins’ hobby for years has been the role of the United 
States in foreign affairs. He has often served the State Department as a con- 
sultant on Middle Eastern economic problems and gone on missions to Arab 
nations. His ability as a salesman, acquired during his industrial career, has 
been of great value in explaining the FSI’s budget to congressional committees. 

Congress has been fairly generous. Among other things, the FSI no longer 
need apologize for its quarters, which are efficient, if not luxurious. Since the 
spring of 1957 the classrooms, offices, and auditorium have been housed in what 
used to be the lower-floor garage of Arlington Towers, one of the plush apartment 
developments on the outskirts of Washington. The space has been divided 
into two floors, and has a functional all-glass front that extends for about a block 
along one wing of the building. This setting gives more of a government than a 
campus atmosphere to the school. 

The prestige of the Foreign Service Institute, which was quite low for a time in 
the eyes of State Department brass, gained ground in the last 3 years. Last 
September even Secretary Dulles took an hour out of his whirlwind schedule to 
inaugurate the first senior-officer course, the State Department’s equivlalent of the 
Defense War College. 

Hoskins and his assistants are constantly pondering what should be added, 
subtracted, or modified to keep the FSI in tune with needs of the Foreign Service. 
They are now concerned that the courses for midcareer officers may not be 
stimulating enough independent thinking. They are worried about the area 
specialization courses, although the very fact that the Foreign Service now has 
some 400 specialists trained in Near and Far Eastern and Iron Curtain country 
languages and problems is encouraging. Should there be more economies taught 
atthe FSI? More on international-labor movements? 

Most impartial observers of the FSI would probably agree that its intensive 
language training and its advice for living and working with other peoples are its 
major contributions to diplomacy in today’s troubled world. The down-to-earth 
tutoring goes much deeper than protocol or the right clothes for Rangoon. The 
young officers, their wives and clerical personnel are all urged to keep up their 

obbies abroad or develop some, for many doors to friendships will thereby be 
opened. They are told about the consul who was assigned to Lourenco Marques, 
the capital of Portuguese Mozambique. He was an avid amateur ornithologist 
and was delighted to find that few places in the world had so great a variety of 
strange birds as this outpost. He made contacts with the local ornithologists 
and won their gratitude by giving his leisure time to helping out at the natural- 
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history museum. Then there was the diplomat’s wife who was a ham radio 
operator. When an earthquake tumbled buildings in Quito, Ecuador, and dis- 
rupted communications, she was able to send out messages and assist rescue 
expeditions. She was decorated by the Ecuadoran Government for her services. 

The young people who will leave shortly for their first foreign posts are warned 
against yearning for London, Paris or one of the other great capitals. The work 
at a smaller embassy may be much more rewarding and important. They are 
also cautioned against being disappointed if they are assigned to consular work, 
as 60 percent of them are sure to be. The consul’s job may not seem dashing, but 
it deals closely with people. 

‘We've got an American dying here. What shall we do?’ is one of the more 
troublesome inquiries a consul may have from a hotel or boardinghouse. In a 
case some years ago a lazy but imaginative consul in Indochina solved his problem 
by persuading an American at death’s door to take out French citizenship, “to 
avoid being a damned nuisance to me when you pop off.”” That sort of thing 
is frowned on these days. The consul is supposed to see that a fellow citizen 
felled by illness has proper medical attention and, if the worst happens, to locate 
the deceased’s relatives, perhaps, arrange a funeral, or to settle his estate. One 
consul found himself handling the sale of a large herd of cattle. 

Live Americans abroad, however, are even more of a problem than dead ones— 
at least to a consul. They may demand anything on earth, including funds to 
go home. The Foreign Service is trained to help as much as it can, but there 
are limits. That is why one of the most respected rules taught its students by 
the FSI is: ‘‘ Never lend your own money.” 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, the Foreign Service Institute offers what is 
perhaps the best intensive training in more foreign languages than is available 
in any other educational institution in the United States. 

The purpose of the bill (S. 1243) which I have introduced with the Senator 
from Montana, Mr. Mansfield, is in part to establish standards of foreign language 
proficiency for our Foreign Service and to assure utmost use of the Institute’s 
facilities in achieving and maintaining such standards. 

While it is important to recognize that foreign language proficiency will not in 
and of itself assure high-caliber performance of oversea service, it is hard to 
conceive of such service being effectively rendered by Americans who are blind, 
mute and deaf to the language of people of the countries where they serve. 

Secretary of State Dulles wrote as follows in the 19th semiannual report to 
Congress on the international education exchange program: 

“True communication among people of different cultures is greatly enhanced 
by the ability to speak and to read each others’ language.” 

Surely no one can disagree with this statement. 

In this connection, I am reminded of a statement by the great German poet, 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, who wrote: 

‘‘A man who is ignorant of foreign languages is ignorant of his own.” 

Goethe’s statement, probably made with only semantics in mind, has special 
subtlety and wisdom as applied to the task of communication in our overseas 
representation. The same is true of a statement by Samuel Johnson, which all 
of us who travel from Washington by train have seen many times over the en- 
trance to Union Station. 

“He that would bring home the wealth of the Indies must carry the wealth of 
the Indies with him. So it is in traveling: a man must carry knowledge with 
him if he would bring home knowledge.”’ 

The application of these statements to our people who go abroad is dramatically 
illustrated in the much-publicized book ‘‘The Ugly American.’’ This book 
has done much to focus public attention on the deficiencies in the international 
orientation of our people and the handicaps which these deficiencies impose on 
our Overseas operations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Record some 
excerpts which I have made from the last chapter of ‘“The Ugly American.” 

(There being no objection, the excerpts were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows:) 


[Excerpts from ch. 22, ‘‘A Factual Epilog,’’ . 2 4°” American,”’ by William J. Lederer and Eugene 
urdic 


It would seem a simple fact of life that ambassadors to at least the major 
nations should speak those languages. Yet in France, Italy, Germany, Belgium, 
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the Netherlands, Norway, and Turkey, our ambassadors cannot speak the native 
tongue (although our Ambassador to Paris can speak German and our Ambas- 
sador to Berlin can speak French). In the whole of the Arabic world—nine 
nations—only two ambassadors have language qualifications. In Japan, Korea, 
Burma, Thailand, Vietnam, Indonesia, and elsewhere, our ambassadors must 
speak and be spoken to through interpreters. In the entire Communist world, 
only our Ambassador to Moscow can speak the native language. 

If ambassadors were mere figureheads surrounded by experienced, linguistically 
trained career diplomats, their inability to speak or read on the job would be 
little more than an insu!ting inconvenience to the local officials. * * * Unfor- 
tunately, ambassadors are more than figureheads; they are in charge, and, like 
Sears, their misunderstandings can have grave consequences. Moreover, the 
eareer men on their staffs are generally not linguistically trained for their jobs. * * * 

In his masterful analysis of the Foreign Service, John Osborne states that the 
most important element in a good Foreign Service officer is the faculty of com- 
munication. Yet, as James Reston reported in the New York Times of March 18, 
1958, ‘50 percent of the entire Foreign Service officer corps do not have a speak- 
ing knowledge of any foreign language. Seventy percent of the new men coming 
into the Foreign Service are in the same state.’’ These figures represent those 
who can speak no language other than their own—not even French, Spanish, 
German, or Italian. The number of Americans in the Foreign Service who can 
speak any of the more difficult languages is miniscule. 

In addition to our Foreign Service staffs, we have more than a million service- 
men overseas. Only a handful can speak the language of the country in which 
they are stationed, and when difficult military and scientific data are involved 
this handful shrinks to almost zero. So be it, but that our trained representatives 
in Asia are little better qualified in languages is unacceptable. On the other hand 
an estimated 9 out of 10 Russians speak, read, and write the language before they 
arrive on station. It is a prior requirement. The entire functioning staff of 
Russian embassies in Asia is Russian, and all the Russians—the officials, steno- 
graphic help, telephone operators, chauffeurs, servants—speak and write the 
language of the host country. 

In the American embassies the servants, the messengers, and the interpreters 
are locally hired. The telephone operator in almost every American mission and 
agency in Asia is an Asian. It is, of course, a maxim of espionage that one of the 
most useful agents is the planted employee. * * * 

Because we must rely on interpreters who are almost always non-Americans, 
our on-the-spot information is both secondhand and subject to minor censorship 
and editing without our knowledge. The recent turmoil in Indonesia emphasized 
this handicap. We had to rely on native translators to interpret the press, the 
radio, and personal conversation. Following Asian etiquette, by which one 
avoids telling one’s employer of matters which would distress him, the interpreters 
gave our diplomats rose-tinted reports of local sentiment and events. Only after 
a dangerous delay did it seep through to our soundproofed representatives that 
Indonesia was in the grip of political upheaval. In Indochina our military and 
diplomatic missions could speak only to the French, whose view of the rebellion 
against them was onesided, to say the least. One of the authors seeking to hear 
the Vietnamese side of the question without using either a French or Vietnamese 
interpreter succeeded only through an American priest, who, like the Father 
Finian of our book, was fluent in the native tongue. Like the Russians, but 
unlike ourselves, the church realizes that its work in Asia cannot be done without 
close communication with Asians. 

Blockage of information itself is not the only penalty we pay. Think, for a 
moment, what it costs us whenever an official American representative demands 
that the native speak English or be not heard. The Russians make no such 
mistake. The sign on the Russian Embassy in Ceylon, for example, identifies it 
in Sinhalese, Tamil, English, and Russian. The American Embassy is identified 
only in English. 

John Foster Dulles stated what was in our minds when we wrote the stories of 
Colonel Hillandale, the Ragtime Kid, and John Colvin, on the one hand, and of 
Sears and Swift and Joe Bing, on the other. He said, ‘Interpreters are no sub- 
stitute. It is not possible to understand what is in the minds of other people 
without understanding their language, and without understanding their language 
it is impossible to be sure that they understand what is on our minds.” 


* 7 * * * * * 


Americans like Swift, who cannot speak the language, can have no more than 
an academic understanding of a country’s customs, beliefs, religion, and humor. 
Restricted to communication with only that special, small, and usually weil-to-do 
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segment of the native population fluent in English, they receive a limited ang 
often misleading picture of the nation about them. A recent American Ambag. 
sador to Ceylon—an able, extremely popular diplomat—had an experience which 
pointed up this dilemma. He had become intimate with the leaders of the 
political party in power, a group relict of colonial days composed largely of the 
rich and English-educated upper class. The Ambassador apparently got all his 
information from them, because he gave no warning to our State Department 
before the nationalistic political upheaval occurred which suddenly left his friends 
with but 8 of 101 seats in the government. 





| 


| 


On the other side of the ledger, we have told the story of the ugly engineer and 


Colonel Hillandale who, speaking the language, were able to go off into the 
countryside and show the idea of America to the people. These characters are 


based on actual Americans known to the authors. There are others like them; | 


but by and large they are not beloved of the American officials in the various 
Asian capitals, and are a wild exception to the rule. 

While a few Hillandales and the many Russians roam the barrios and the 
boondocks, most Americans are restricted, both by official tethers and by language 
barriers, to communion with each other. * * * 

+ * * * * * * 


Vice President Nixon, in his National Press Club speech on his tour of Latin 
America, said, “I could have concentrated on a whole round of cocktail parties 


and white-tie dinners. If we continue to concentrate on that area we can figure | 


we will lose the battle.’”’ What our diplomats need to do, he said, is to get out 
and mingle with students, labor leaders, and opinion makers, who comprise the 
“‘wave of the future.” 

. * * * * * * 

In the stories of Major Wolchek and Major Monet, ‘‘The Iron of War” and 
“The Lesson of War,’’ we have tried in fiction to describe a condition of avoidable 
ignorance. For years both we and our allies have put in much expensive effort 
trying to ferret out in advance the Communist plan for both tactical maneuvers 
and great conquests. Yet, during the struggle in Indochina the authors could 


find no American (or French) military or civilian official who had read, or even | 


studied a précis of, the overall Communist operation plan contained in “The 
Selected Works of Mao Tse-Tung,”’ published by Lawrence Wishart, Ltd., 
London, and International Publishers in the United States. A four-volume 
edition was published in 1954 but the basic material was available in print as 
early as 1934. (A useful shorter study is ‘‘The Organizational Weapon: A Study 
of Bolshevik Strategy and Tactics,”’ by Philip Selznick, McGraw-Hill, 1952.) 

In his remarkable work Mao, one of the brilliant tacticians of our time, analyzes 
almost every campaign and battle in which his Red Armies fought. He dissects 
every defeat (very few) and most victories, and he explains what they taught him. 
In doing so he lays down a pattern of strategy and tactics which the Communists 
of southeast Asia have followed undeviatingly. 

The battles which led to Dien Bien Phu were classic examples of the Mao 
pattern. And yet our military missions advised, and the French went down to 
defeat, without having studied Mao’s writings. 

Why our representatives abroad have not learned the languages they need or 
studied basic sources of information such as Mao’s writings is a question which 
involves the entire American Nation. Whatever the reasons, our overseas 
services attract far too few of our brightest and best qualified college grad- 
uates. * * * 

* * * - * * * 


We do not need the horde of 1,500 Americans—mostly amateurs—who are now 
working for the United States overseas. What we need is a small force of well- 
trained, well-chosen, hard-working, and dedicated professionals. They must be 
willing to risk their comforts and, in some lands, their health. They must go 
equipped to apply a positive policy promulgated by a clear-thinking Government. 
They must speak the language of the land of their assignment, and they must 
be more expert in its problems than are the natives. 

* * * * * ‘ * 


Actually, the state in which we find ourselves is far from hopeless. We have 
the material and, above all, the human resources to change our methods and to 
win. It is not the fault of the Government or its leaders or any political party 
that we have acted as we have. It is the temper of the whole Nation. If knowl- 
edge of the problem becomes widespread, and if the enthusiasm of the people can 
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be aroused, then we can succeed. As Cordell Hull once said, “The Government 
of the United States is never far ahead of the American public; nor is it very far 
behind.” 





Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, the bill which I have filed with the Senator 
from Montana, Mr. Mansfield, would insert in the Foreign Service Act of 1946 a 
statement of policy to govern the appointment of chiefs of mission and Foreign 
Service officers which could profitably be adopted by all Americans who go over- 
seas. In a very real sense, any of us who go abroad is representing the United 
States, regardless of our purpose. Whether such representation of our country 
will serve her well or ill will largely depend on the extent to which we apply 
to ourselves the policy which the bill would prescribe for the appointment of 
chiefs of mission and Foreign Service officers. 

Mr. President, the policy declaration contained in section 1 of my bill reads as 
follows: 

“Tt is the policy of the Congress that chiefs of mission and Foreign Service 
officers appointed to serve the United States in foreign countries shall have, to the 
maximum practicable extent, among their qualifications a useful knowledge of the 
principal language or dialect of the countrv in which they are to serve, and knowl- 
edge and understanding of the history, the culture, the economic, and political 
institutions, and the interests of such country and its people.” 

The responsible officials of the Department of State have unquestionably, in 
my judgment, been working hard at the task of improving the foreign language 
proficiency of our Foreign Service officers. Because of the limited funds for 
salaries and administrative and training expenses which the Congress appropriates 
to the State Department, the rate of progress possible in this vital aspect of train- 
ing leaves much to be desired. Section 2 of my bill would add to the Foreign 
Service Act a new section to establish the framework within which a more vigorous 
program of foreign language training could be established, assuming that the Con- 
gress appropriates the funds necessary for its full implementation. 

Sections 3 and 4 of the bill would make significant additions to the authority of 
the Secretary of State in order further to facilitate tapping to the full the excellent 
training activities of the Foreign Service Institute and to create incentives for all 
Foreign Service personnel to take advantage of such activities. 

Mr. President, we must leave no stone unturned in our efforts to assure that 
our Foreign Service personnel have the utmost in qualifications that institution- 
alized training can give—especially in the field of foreign languages. In addition 
to their ramified duties as representatives of the United States, the people of our 
Foreign Service are our first line of defense and the strongest offensive force 
which our peace-loving society can muster. 

Mr. President, in closing, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record a number of articles relating to the subjects I have discussed. 

(There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows:) 

[From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard-Times, Jan. 21, 1959] 


SILENT SPOKESMEN ABROAD 


John B. Fisher, former administrative assistant and chief political aid to Senator 
Saltonstall, Republican, Massachusetts, recently returned from his fourth trip 
to the Middle East with some forthright criticism of the U.S. Foreign Service. 

A New Bedford audience heard Mr. Fisher direct particular attention to the 
language training of State Department representatives abroad, which he described 
as so elementary as to be no training at all—in our embassies abroad fewer than 
five or six Americans in an embassy can speak the language of the country in which 
they serve. 

In Belgrade, only 3 of 44 Americans can speak the Yugoslav national tongue. 

In Athens, only 6 of 79 Americans in the Foreign Service can speak modern 
Greek dialects fluently. 

In New Delhi, the United States has no personnel who can speak the several 
Indian dialects required for effective communication there. By contrast, the 
Russians have specific training courses in Moscow devoted exclusively to training 
diplomats for Indian service. 

As Mr. Fisher concluded on the basis of this unenviable record, ‘‘In other words, 
our spokesmen abroad can’t speak—hence, are no spokesmen at all.’’ 

This is a dangerous, if not tragic, situation in a world in which nations must 
know in precise detail what is going on virtually every minute. To be uninformed 
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could mean failure to survive in the present East-West power struggle of the cold 
war. 

If, as Mr. Fisher declared, ‘“‘the State Department almost automatically rejects 
every proposal to improve our Foreign Service,’’ Congress should embark upon q 
study of the situation, aimed at overriding and overhauling the State Department 
system. The program for training Foreign Service officers should be broadened 
and intensified. 

With regard to language abilities of Americans in general, there is another 
approach that might be made, Dr. James Bryant Conant, president emeritus of 

arvard, has been studying America’s high schools for the last 2 years. Dr. 
Conant commented, “Aimost without exception, I found a deplorable state of 
affairs in regard to foreign languages. Too many students with limited ability 
were studying a foreign I: nguage for 2 years; too few able students were studying 
one language long enough.’ 

Americans must devote earnest attention to this problem, all the way from the 
high school class to the level of the Secretary of State. To misunderstand or to be 
misunderstood in the delicately balanced family of nations is riskier than ever 
these days. 





{From the Reading (Mass.) Chronicle, Feb. 5, 1959] 
Our REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD 


Our foreign policy has many angles. It is criticized by many who know very 
little about the actual situation in many of the countries inv olved. Then again, 
it is sometimes constructively criticize 1d by someone with some real knowle -dge of 
foreign countries. 

“‘A little simple honesty in our relations abroad—a little old-fashioned patriot- 
ism at home’’—these words of wisdom were re cently spoken by John B. Fisher, a 
partner in Joyce & Fisher Associates of W ashington and Boston before a joint 
service club luncheon in Washington. Fisher is a former administrative assistant 
and chief political aid to Senator Saltonstall and has recently returned from his 
fourth trip to the Middle East in the past 12 months. He was emphatic in his 
criticism of the Department of State and of our Foreign Service in that part of 
the world. 

“East is East and West is West, but the twain have met—long since,”’ said 
Fisher, ‘‘a fact of which our diplomatic representatives abroad seem wholly 
unconscious. Our policies and practices in Greece, Turkey, and Iran, for e xample, 
threaten disaster for us and tor them. We seem to do even the right things in the 
wrong way. 

“I found our Department of State disliked and distrusted throughout this area. 
I found our Foreign Service personnel considered fearfully ill-equipped to deal 
with the people and problems among which they work. And this, I know from 
other travelers abroad, is not an unusual situation. 

“Our Foreign Service is, on the whole, inadequate to America’s vital needs 
abroad—inadequate in its recruitment program, in the training of its personnel 
and in its protocol-ridden, ingrown operations in countless cities around the 
world. 

“The Department of State almost automatically rejects every proposal to 
improve our Foreign Service. The dangerous implications of this are beyond 
description. 

“The recommendation that a Foreign Service Academy be established compa- 
rable to West Point and Annapolis is dismissed for the most absurd of reasons. 

“The language training of our Fore ign Service personne 1 is so elementary as to 
be no training at all—in our embassies in a dozen major capitals abroad fewer 
than five or six Americans on embassy duty can speak the language of the country 
in which they serve. 

“For example: In Belgrade, the capital of Yugoslavia, only 3 of 44 Americans 
on duty in that Embassy there can speak Serb-Croat, the Yugoslav national 
tongue; in Athens, not more than half a dozen of our 79 Americans in Foreign 
Service can speak modern Greek dialects fluently; in New Delhi, the capital 
of India, we have no personnel who can speak the se veral Indian dialects required 
for effective communication there, whereas the Russians are known to have 
specific training courses in Moscow for Indian service alone. 

“In other words, our spokesmen abroad can’t speak—hence are no spokesmen 
atall. This is worse than a crime; it is a political blunder of the first magnitude— 
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and we, as American citizens, are to blame for not insisting on the very best 
representation abroad in our own interest, in our own defense. 

“‘Most important of all, perhaps, is our Government’s failure to make use of our 
able, well-informed businessmen in these nations.”’ 


[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, Mar. 30, 1958] 
An AMBASSADOR NEEDS THE POWER OF SPZECH 


Senator Saltonstall, of Massachusetts, believes it is important for American 
officials in Foreign Service to speak the language of the country in which they are 
serving. He has introduced a bill to advance his idea. He would require that 
certain posts in certain countries be filled by Foreign Service officers who can 
speak the native tongue. 

This might seem elementary in diplomacy, as it would in business. But 
Senator Saltonstall had apparently read a recent story by James Reston of the 
New York Times. It revealed that 50 percent of our Foreign Service officers 
have no speaking knowledge of any foreign language. These are men and women, 
remember, who sought a lifetime career in diplomacy. Mr. Reston further 
disclosed that our Ambassador in Moscow, Llewellyn Thompson, is the only one 
we have in a Communist country who speaks the native language; that only two 
American Ambassadors in the nine Arab States speak Arabic; and that even in 
the West, we have Ambassadors in eight NATO countries who suffer from a 
similar handicap. 

Such language failure puts us at a severe disadvantage, by comparison with the 
Russians and all other leading nations. We are the only ones who do not demand 
language proficiency for Foreign Service. We are the ones, too, who are most 
likely to be thought arrogant and superior when we ignore the languages of other 
nations. 

The Saltonstall bill may start something of a revolution in our Foreign Service. 
The reform is painfully overdue. Daniel Defoe determined long ago that he 
would venture the injury of giving a woman more tongues than one. Our For- 
eign Service could hardly venture less, in sending men and women out to repre- 
sent us in the capitals of a troubled and sensitive world. 


[From the Foreign Service Journal, June 1957] 
Our TONGUETIED FOREIGN SERVICE 
(By Leon and Leila Poullada) 


An editorial in the October 1956 issue of the Journal, from which the title of this 
article is shamelessly borrowed, pointed up the need to develop adequate language 
skills in the Foreign Service. While the Department has been making noteworthy 
progress in the matter of language and area training at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute more vigorous efforts are required if we are really to untie the tongues of our 
Foreign Service employees. 

Language training programs can, like Gaul, be divided into three parts: 

1. Programs designed to arouse the interest of Foreign Service employees and 
their dependents in languages: The Foreign Service Institute has done com- 
mendable work on programs of this type and they are gradually gaining momen- 
tum and popularity. No matter how well,conceived this type of program may be, 
however, its limitations should be recognized. Its principal values lie in the 
psychological effect on the foreign population of having Americans sufficiently 
interested in their country to try to learn their language, and the satisfaction the 
student feels in being able to communicate with servants, shop in the bazaar, 
and so forth. By its very nature, however, this type of general program cannot 
produce a corps of fluent language experts. 

2. Programs designed to meet the need for Foreign Service officers to acquire 
and retain fluent command of at least one world language (French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, Russian, Arabic, Chinese): It has been axiomatic in the diplomatic services 
of all countries (including until recently our own) that anyone who aspired to 
enter the career ranks would come equipped with command of at least one world 
language. It is disturbing to learn from a recent survey that 50 percent of the 
officers in our Foreign Service are not adequately equipped (even by their own self- 
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appraisal) in any world language. It also revealed that language deficiencies are 
largely concentrated in three groups of officers; (a) A few senior officers who have 
allowed their language skills to lapse; (b) officers, recently integrated under the 
Wriston program, whose previous employment did not require foreign language 
proficiency; and (c) new entrants to the bottom ranks of the service who, under 
relaxed standards of admission, have been admitted on the understanding that 
they will make up their language deficiency within a stated period. 

It is interesting to contrast briefly the deficiencies in language studies in the 
United States with the extensive programs reportedly being carried on in the 
Soviet Union. In all South Asian countries where the writers have served, the 
number of Soviet diplomats fluent in the local language has been impressive. A 
recent article in the New York Times revealed the full scope of the Soviet lan- 
guage effort. According to this article not only are foreign languages a com- 

ulsory part of the curriculum in the elementary and secondary schools of the 
USSR. but a drag-net system of scholarships brings the ablest language students 
into institutes of higher learning such as the National Institute of Foreign Lan- 
guages, where they are subjected to a strenuous 5-year course in which one or 
more foreign languages constitute the core of the curriculum. It is from schools 
of this kind that the Soviet diplomatic service draws many of its officers and the 
results already observable abroad are indeed impressive. 

However, the only forthright solution is for the Foreign Service to provide a 
combination of adequate study facilities coupled with a system of sanctions and 
incentives. Taking into account the heavy workload and social duties (also work) 
of most officers, the penalties for failure to acquire minimum language skills 
will have to be considerable to arouse the necessary individual effort. On the 
basis of experience both in learning and teaching languages, the writers have 
reluctantly concluded that Draconian measures will be needed to bring all officers 
in the Service up to the required mark. In the writers’ opinion nothing less thana 
time limit for passing required examinations (given on a servicewide basis) 
coupled with loss of promotion eligibility for failure to pass, will achieve the 
desired results. Some measures in this direction have already been taken by the 
Department in recent instructions to the field such as that requiring efficiency 
reports to include specific statements about the officers’ efforts to improve his 
language ability. These measures will no doubt stimulate the more conscientious, 
but for the Service as a whole stiffer requirements will be needed. 

So much for the stick approach. Any effective program of personnel manage- 
ment must also include the ‘‘carrot.”’ in the long run, the latter will, of course, 
produce more lasting results. Incentives should therefore be devised for rewarding 
employees who achieve fluency in certain languages. The Foreign Service In- 
stitute should prepare a list which would include all the world languages plus other 
languages of importance to the Foreign Service in which an actual or potential 
shortage of fluent speakers exists. In the writers’ opinion, Arabic and perhaps 
Chinese and Russian, should be considered world languages for this purpose—in 
addition to French, Spanish, and German. No special incentive would be offered 
to Foreign Service officers for fluency in only one of these world languages, since 
this should be considered a basic requirement for employment. But fluency in 
any additional language on the list should receive special recognition. 

What form should these incentives take? Two possibilities are suggested here, 
No doubt others can be devised. A number of European countries offer monetary 
“language bonuses”’ to their diplomatic officers. The systems vary from countr 
to country but the British method is fairly typical. Anyone who feels qualifie 
applies for an examination in the language of his choice. The test is both oral and 
written. Different tests are given for varying levels of proficiency, additional 
cash bonuses being awarded for each examination successfully passed. The bonus 
is an increment to yearly salary usually averaging about £100. This is a per- 
manent increment and is not lost with promotion to a higher salary bracket. 

The Department might do well to investigate, if it has not already done so, 
the various incentive programs of other countries and devise a suitable one for 
our Foreign Service. Perhaps a better incentive than money would be to offer 
“language preference” points toward promotion. This might work as follows: 
A separate language dossier could be prepared on each officer, listing the lan- 
guages on which he has successfully passed examinations and for which he is 
entitled to receive a certain number of promotion points. After selection boards 
have rated all eligible candidates on a competitive basis without reference to 
language ability, the language dossiers would be handed to the boards and addi- 
tional points would be awarded to those officers entitled to language credit. 
Thus, of two officers originally rated at the same level, the one with superior 
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language qualifications would earn preference for promotion. This would indeed 
be a powerful incentive and stimulus to serious language study. It would also 
spur Officers to gain ever higher language proficiency since this would progressively 
enhance promotion opportunities throughout their entire career. A similar sys- 
tem could be worked out for the staff corps. Administrative details would 
admittedly present some difficulties but if the need for developing language skills 
is as i" as everyone seems to agree it is, the obstacle could be overcome. 

3. The Foreign Service also faces a critical shortage of language and area ex- 
perts, particularly in the so-called exotic areas which have in recent times become 
increasingly important to the foreign relations of the United States. To improve 
the quantity and quality of language and area training will require a greater effort 
than has thus far been made. 

To be really effective a language and area specialist should acquire a deep 
understanding of the history, art, religion, social structure, and economy of the 
region. He must also have a good command of the language. Unless he can 
converse with government officials, businessmen, merchants and leaders of reli- 
gious and minority groups, and can at least read the local press in the vernacular, 
his specialized training will not pay full dividends. Measured by these stand- 
ards, language and area specialization programs, in south Asia, at least, have in 
the past been inadequate though we understand that greater emphasis is now 
being given to reading especially during the latter stages of specialist training. 

The problems involved in establishing an effective corps of language and area 
specialists are many and complex. To surmount them will, in the writers’ opinion, 
require improved training programs. The following minimum considerations are 
suggested: (a) recognition of the special difficulties involved in the study of the 
so-called exotic languages; (b) improvement of initial and follow-through training 
programs; (c) improvement of teaching methods; (d) provision of special incentives. 

It is a fact that most of the exotic languages in which the Foreign Service is 
deficient are languages which are not easily learned by Westerners in general or 
Americans in particular. The structure, syntax, and the cultural concepts 
embedded in these languages are quite unfamiliar to the American student. 
Often the student is faced with a bewildering multiplicity of local language 
variants and dialects. South Asia alone, according to some linguists, offers 17 
major language groups and several hundred variants. To be really effective in 
this area a south Asia language officer should know well at least three basic 
languages: Hindustani (which is really two languages, Urdu and Hindi, with a 
common spoken vocabulary of perhaps 40 percent, but different roots and scripts), 
Bengali, and at least one south Indian language, probably Tamil (a Dravidian 
language of different ancestry from Hindustani and Bengali which are Indo- 
European). In addition to these three major languages, he would also find at 
least a basic knowledge of Persian essential in Afghanistan and important in 
Pakistan as well as in Muslim areas of India. 

In addition to multiple languages, the area specialist is often confronted with 
different levels of speech within the same language. These exist in nearly all 
languages but rarely in so exaggerated a form as in the exotic ones. Within one 
language, different vocabularies and forms are often matters of rigid social pre- 
scription and wide variances are found in classical as against contemporary 
literature with still different forms used for official occasions, everyday polite 
speech and colloquial conversation. It is difficult to find equivalent examples in 
any Western language unless we hark back to Roman times and compare the 
classical Latin of Horace with the contemporary Vulgate and the still more com- 
mon idiom of the plebeian masses. The language and area specialist must some- 
how command the major languages of his region and sort out the various speech 
levels for the proper social occasions and groups. 

Recognition of these special problems points the way to the improvements which 
should be made in language and area training. Perhaps the first and most im- 
ne step is to gain acceptance for the concept that once an officer is selected 
or languate and area specialization he becomes part of a marked group whose 
needs and problems necessarily differ from those of other officers. Routine ad- 
ministrative and personnel practices cannot meet these peculiar requirements. 
Special consideration will have to be given to this group with the Foreign Service 
Institute playing a more prominent and controlling role in such matters as 
assignments, tours of duty, advanced training details, etc. 

Until recently, initial training for most language and area specialists consisted 
of a year’s study at a university. Both area and language studies had to be 
compressed into this relatively short time. After the study tour, the specialist 
was largely on his own. He often had to scramble by his own efforts for an 
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assignment where his training could be put to use. In some cases lack of va. 
cancies and shortage of personnel resulted in assignments to posts where his 
newly acquired language was not generally spoken. In many cases what had 
been learned became rusty from disuse and ground was lost instead of gained. 

Then again there appeared to be no attempt at career planning for the language 
and area specialist as such. There was, and still seems to be, no planned program 
of assignments aimed at safeguarding and developing the Government’s initial] 
investment in the specialized training. Assignments to future posts depended, 
and still do, on the vagaries of existing vacancies, position classifications, coin- 
cidence of home-leave and transfer schedules of officer replacements and all the 
usual paraphernalia of personnel redtape. Recently there have been signs of 
improvement. The initial training period has been lengthened and is usually 
preceded by intensive language training at the Foreign Service Institute. Lan- 
guage schools, such as the one for Arabic in Beirut, have been set up in a country 
where the language is spoken to give the student practical experience along with 
academic training. A number of other improvements have been instituted or 
are on the way. But much more is needed. 

In the writer’s opinion, an adequate training program for a language and area 
specialist (particularly for south Asia) would consist of a period of initial training 
and a period of followthrough training. The initial training would include: 

1. Three months’ full-time intensive language training at the Foreign Service 
Institute. 

2. One full year of academic language and area studies at a university. 

3. Eighteen months of travel, residence, and study in the area, 9 months of 
which could be at a university with a specific research assignment to fulfill. 

4. Assignment to a post in the area where the language is widely spoken. 

This initial training period should be followed by a 10-year planned program 
of assignments which would constitute the followthrough training. This career- 
paeees phase should be started as soon as the officer is selected for training. 

efore he finishes his university assignment both the Department and he should 

know in a rather definite way what his assignments for the next 10 years will be. 
The objective of this plan would be to insure that this period of followup training 
will develop the language and area skill acquired during the initial training period. 
The career planning office recently established in the Department could make an 
excellent start by giving priority to planning the careers of language and area 
specialists in whom the Government already has a very substantial investment 
which should not be dissipated by haphazard assignments. To insure that future 
slots exist at the right time and place for language and area officers, would it not 
be possible to establish one or more unclassified positions at appropriate posts 
and in the Department? This would permit assignments in accordance with 
career-planning needs rather than as dictated by the fortuitous existence of 
vacancies in the right grades at the right times. At present it is only rarely and 
by bare chance that the right officer and the right vacancy coincide. Only by 
creating extra positions not subject to rigid personnel classification can this diffi- 
culty be overcome. The actual duties of an officer occupying one of these posi- 
tions would depend on his rank and special abilities. To establish such positions 
will require understanding and cooperation from the personnel and budget offices 
in the Department and perhaps special congressional action, but this or some 
similar plan is an indispensable step. 

Another problem which requires more study than can be given to it in this 
article is the question of language teaching methods. This is a murky and some- 
what controversial field in which one risks drawing down the wrath of the lin- 
guistic scientists who have strongly influenced language teaching since the last 
war. Not being linguistic scientists, the writers are not qualified to enter into the 
merits of this controversy from a scientific viewpoint. Our comments are simply 
based on actual field experience in learning and teaching languages and we are 
interested in the practical question: What actually produces the best results from 
the standpoint of the student? These observations have led us to conclude that 
the new teaching techniques have much to commend them and are especially 
effective for students who want a quick useful but not necessarily accurate, com- 
mand of a language. They are therefore better suited for general language pro- 
grams than for training language and area specialists whose needs are of a different 
order. 

The new systems of language teaching have discarded traditional methods in 
favor of shortcut or direct teaching courses in which the primary emphasis is on 
the spoken language. These lessons are often written in transliterative systems 
which employs so many diacritical marks to represent the strange sounds of the 
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exotic language that in many cases it is just as easy to learn the foreign script as 
to learn the romanized transliteration. 

Language schools for missionaries in south Asia with many years of experience 
in language teaching have long ago concluded that for students whose careers are 
to be in the area, it is just as easy and ultimately far more fruitful, to teach the 
local scripts from the beginning. Their language tests are therefore written in 
the native alphabets. Progress at first may be slower but in the long run the 
ability to read fluently gives the student a deeper and broader knowledge of the 
language. This principle is perhaps even more applicable to the language and 
area specialist whose language needs are of the same long-range nature but even 
more demanding than those of the missionary. 

A similar argument can be made for the study of grammar. It is sometimes 
overlooked that grammar itself is a short-cut to language. It can be learned 
empirically or inductively from numerous examples, but for many adult students 
it is much quicker to learn the rule which is the essence of the many instances and 
then apply it to individual cases, rather than the other way around. A great 
deal depends, too, on the propensities of each student. It is the writers’ feeling 
that these differences in susceptibility to various teaching methods have not been 
sufficiently recognized. Just as educational psychologists now recognize that 
some students are eye-minded and some ear-minded, experience in teaching 
languages shows that some students learn more readily by methods which side-step 

ammar and rely heavily on direct spoken exercises whereas others can advance 
further and more quickly by learning the basic rules of the language and applying 
them to individual speech situations. 

As the reader may have guessed, this is a plea that the teaching methods now in 

eneral use for the training of language and area specialists, be carefully reviewed. 

Not all traditional ways of learning a language are necessarily bad, any more than 
all the new methods are necessarily good. Perhaps the solution lies in a reason- 
able synthesis of the two systems which, after testing in the crucible of experience 
rather than in speech laboratories, would incorporate the best aspects of both. 

Lastly, the problem of providing adequate incentives to language and area 
specialists must be tackled. Judging from appeals which have been periodically 
circulated to the field, the Department encounters considerable difficulty in at- 
tracting sufficient numbers of candidates for language and area training. This 
has been especially true for those regions of the world, such as the Middle East 
and south Asia, where needs for specialists are growing. The reasons for the 
reluctance of Foreign Service officers to volunteer for this training are clear. To 
the candidate for language and area training, many disadvantages and few ad- 
vantages are visible. If he applies for this training he must take 1 or 2 years out 
of his regular career while his colleagues in substantive assignments presumably 
enhance their chances for promotion. After his training he and his family have 
to look forward to a lifetime of service in a series of hardship posts with only oc- 
casional relief by assignment to Washington, which to many in the Service, is just 
another hardship post. In spite of references in the precepts to selection boards 
there has been little in the performances of past boards to indicate that the lan- 
guage and area specialist serving in Madras, Jidda, or Vientiane is viewed with 
any particular preference for promotion over his nonspecialist colleagues in 
Madrid, Buenos Aires, or Sydney. Furthermore, he may discover that prolonged 
service in one area will adversely affect his finances. He will find that his house- 
hold appliances, clothing, and car wear out much faster than they would in non- 
hardship areas and that cost-of-living allowances will seldom cover these added 
expenses. Not only must he reequip himself and his family more frequently but 
he will find this process is more expensive than for his nonspecialist colleague. 

An illustration will make this clear: Officer X, an area specialist, and officer Y, 
@ nonspecialist, serving at Lahore are transferred. Following normal Foreign 
Service practice they order from the United States a car and other items needed 
to equip themselves at their next post. As an area specialist, X is transferred 
within his area to Bombay. As a nonarea specialist, Y is available for worldwide 
assignment and is transferred, let us say, to Rome. X at once finds that he must 
buy many items for Bombay which Y does not need to purchase for Rome. But 
even worse, in accordance with Foreign Service regulations, X must pay the 
difference between what it would have cost to ship his purchases Lahore-Bombay 
and the actual shipping cost New York-Bombay. 

All these considerations add up to rather powerful deterrents, even for those 
whose natural interests attract them to these uncomfortable areas of the world. 
The language and area specialist thus finds himself a member of a select group 
but one that is singled out for penalty more often than for privilege. This, of 
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course, has its psychological advantages in creating a certain élan and eee de 
corps among the specialist group. The Marine Corps and the Foreign Legion 


have found it advantageous to elevate this masochism (latent to some extent in al] | 


men) to heights of heroism. But although this may have some appeal to the 
language and area candidate, the task of building a solid and effective corps of 
specialists will require powerful and positive incentives. 

These incentives should be both psychological and material. The former 
category could include some of the reforms suggested in this article such as effeg. 
tive initial training and a planned followthrough series of assignments. The 
language and area officer should be given the feeling, supported by tangible 
evidence, that he belongs to a specially selected group over which the Department, 
and particularly the FSI, maintain a vigilant eye. 


| 


In the category of material incentives, the logical first step should be to remove | 


or minimize some of the obvious inequities which now accompany the mere fact 
of being a language and area specialist. In addition to correcting obviously 
discriminatory procedures, positive incentive, either in the form of pay increments 
or through some system of promotion preference similar to that suggested for 
general language programs in the first part of this article, should be instituted, 

In this case too, separate dossiers could be prepared on language and area 
specialists which would be handed to selection boards only after all eligible officers 
have been rated, so that as between two officers of equal ability, the language and 
area specialist would receive promotion preference. Incidentally, a specialist 
officer who was extraordinarily gifted in language might thus earn a double pro- 
motion credit, one for his language and area specialization and one along with other 
officers who had successfully passed examinations in language listed for promotion 
credit. The languages of his area of specialty would, of course, not earn him 
credit in the general language incentive program. 

To sum up, the problem which faces the Foreign Service in its attempt to 
untie the tongues of its employees is a complex and difficult one. Different types 
of programs will be needed for the different groups that have to be reached: one for 
employees interested only in acquiring a useful knowledge of the local language; 
another for all officers who need to have a command of at least one world language; 
and again another for the particular needs of language and area specialists. The 
key to the solution of these problems lies in the formulation and institution of 
adequate training programs and of incentive systems tailored to the results which 
the Department hopes to achieve. 


[From the Foreign Service Journal, February 1959] 
ForEIGN LANGUAGE: CHINK IN AMERICA’S ARMOR? 
(By Jacob Ornstein) 


“The United States is probably weaker in foreign language abilities than any 
major country in the world,’’ declared Marion Folsom, former Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, before a Senate committee in January 1958. He added, 
“If we are to gain and hold the confidence and good will of peoples around the 
world, we must be able to talk to them not in our language but in theirs.”’ In 
recent months a growing number of statements of this kind by public leaders 


has caused thinking Americans to become more than a little concerned about the , 


shocking state of our foreign language preparation. 

In the presputnik days warnings about the poor state of our linguistic prepared- 
ness were greeted by yawns, or at best, mild interest. The Soviet satellites cireling 
about the earth brought us face to face with some very disquieting facts. One 
of the most upsetting of these has been the news that of the 1,400 or so Soviet 
technical journals received by our libraries, less than 50 have until now been 
regularly translated. 

Does it matter? In 1951 an article on contact relay networks appeared in the 
Journal of the U.S.S8.R. Academy of Sciences. So few of our scientists 
Russian that it was not noticed until 1955. In the opinion of Dr. William Locke 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, this oversight cost us at least 
$200,000 in duplicated research, not to mention the time-lag. 

A survey by the author published last year by the State Department’s External 
Research Staff revealed that of our 1,800 or so colleges less than 180 were teachi 
Russian—to about 5,000 students. By contrast, in the U.S.S.R. an estima 
10 million Russians of all ages are busy mastering English. 
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World War II left the United States in a position of leadership for which we were 
ill-prepared linquistically. Decades of neglect had brought language training 
to its lowest level in our history. When Hitler invaded Poland in 1939 about 
90 colleges were teaching Russian, while an insignificant number offered the 
languages of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and other strategic areas. 
The Armed Forces and the Government scrambled to set up emergency teaching 
programs where weary-eyed GI’s raced against time to get a smattering of Japan- 
ese, Norwegian, Bulgarian, and some 40 other tongues urgently needed to con- 
duct the war on our farflung battlefronts. 

The postwar period brought an aggravation of the language problem. The 
tasks of occupation and of dealing with new states created an unprecedented de- 
mand for linguistic know-how. Since the end of the war at least 15 sovereign 
states have been born, many employing languages not offered by any American 
school. India alone has at least 100 dialects and 14 official tongues. Of these, 
Hindi, spoken by about 150 million persons, is taught by a mere half dozen 
American universities. 

Those whose stock answer to this problem is “‘Let ’em learn English’ are 
simply blind to the international facts of life. The dangers of linguistic ignorance 
are dramatically shown by a story which has become well-known in Foreign 
Service circles. When the American Embassy was set up in a certain new Far 
Eastern State, we had not a single officer with competence in the language and 
had to hire local interpreters. Wishing to please their employers, they trans- 
lated everything to sound very flattering to the United States. 

When we were able to train and send out our own linguists, we were horrified 
to find that anti-American sentiment was raging fiercely in that country. 

Secretary of State Dulles, in requesting additional funds for language training 
at the 85th Congress last year, pointed out that less than half of our Foreign 
Service officers had a practical speaking and reading knowledge of French, 
German, or Spanish, while barely 25 percent of the incoming trainees had a 
working knowledge of these tongues. For this reason, he observed, the State 
Department had been obliged to relax severely its language requirement in re- 
cruiting new officers. Perhaps the most telling commentary on these figures has 
been provided by Secretary Dulles himself when he asserted that ‘‘the effective- 
ness of our efforts to create a stable pattern of international relations hinges to 
an important degree on the establishment of understanding between peoples. 
Language can both aid and obstruct this vital understanding.” 

While American high school students have been enrolled in driver education, 
basket weaving, and telephone techniques, the Soviets have left no stone un- 
turned to provide their citizens with the ordnance of foreign language. Writing 
in the New York Times, Mr. Theodore Shabad a few months ago described the 
ambitious network of schools being established throughout the Soviet Union 
where at the tender age of 8 bright youngsters are launched on all-out programs 
of language mastery. In Moscow there are three schools where youngsters are 
getting their three R’s exclusively in French, German, or English. In Leningrad 
two elementary boarding schools put the children through their paces in Chinese 
and Hindi. Special schools have been established in the Soviet Republic of 
Uzbekistan to introduce youngsters to Chinese, Hindi, Arabic, and other languages. 

In vivid contrast to the intense Soviet language drive, the linguistic picture in 
the United States is a depressing one. According to Modern Language Associa- 
tion figures, of the 24 major languages of the world, each spoken by more than 
20 million persons, only Spanish and French are studied by an appreciable num- 
ber of Americans. It is hardly any wonder, therefore, that of our representatives 
abroad perhaps 1 out of 40 can speak effectively any language but English. 

That this problem reared its ugly head as early as the colonial period is revealed 
by John Adams in a letter addressed to the Treasury Board. In it he commented: 

“I found myself in France ill-versed in the language, the laws, customs, and 
manners of the country, and had the mortification to find my colleagues little 
better informed than myself, vain as this may seem.” 

Referring to Benjamin Franklin, he noted that the latter “spoke the language 
imperfectly and was able to write bad French.” 

owever, the language needs of those early diplomats appear trifling compared 
with those of today. At a conference in linguistic needs in Government, held 
by the U.S. Office of Education in March 1957, it was learned that a total of 106 
foreign tongues are required for our Government agencies and armed services. 
As our schools have simply pot been producing enough qualified linguists, the 
services and many Government agencies have been obliged to create special schools. 
At the Army Language School, for example, intensive training, lasting from 6 to 
15 months, is provided in 29 languages, ranging from French to Vietnamese. 
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Despite the acute need for Americans who can speak languages, few students 
enrolled in college language courses go far enough in their study to be able to 


carry on a simple conversation or read a newspaper editorial; worse yet, too few | 


colleges provide courses which give insight into the background of areas other than 
Western Europe. The Conference on Asian Affairs recently reported that fully 
40 percent of our colleges have no courses on the Far East where over half the 
world’s population resides. 

Condemning the shortsightedness of many of our universities, Dr. Grayson 
Kirk, president of Columbia University, last year stated, ‘‘We must make ap 
effort to know more of the life and thought of the great Asian leaders who have had 
such profound influence on the lives of hundreds of millions of men and women, 
It will be a long time,” he added, “‘before Asoka and Akbar and the Gupta kings 
are commonplace terms along with Julius Caesar, Henry IV of France, and the 
Tudor kings of England.”’ 

The Modern Language Association of America, in a 4-year study supported by 
the Rockefeller Foundation, has revealed facts and figures on language in our 
schools which give little reason for complacency. Surveying 971 American 
colleges and universities, the association found that more than half of these schools 
offer no language other than French, Spanish, or German. It concluded that 
three-quarters of the world’s population speaks languages not taught in American 
universities. 

While the Soviets are busy courting the uncommitted neutrals through a never- 
ending series of cultural, scientific missions, dance groups and sports teams—all] 
well supplied with linguists—-we have the doubtful distinction of sending more 
tonguetied persons abroad than any other modern country. Unhappily, this is 
not limited to the average citizen who invests in a summer cruise, but applies to 
our intellectual and school leaders as well. Commenting on this, the distinguished 
teacher and writer, Henri Peyre, of Yale University, has written: ‘‘Americans 
have taken refuge in the easy but paralyzing prejudice—totally groundless, in 
fact—that they are not gifted for languages. * * * They have been afflicted by 
shyness when confronted by the need to master another tongue and have cultivated 
inhibitions which a little courage would soon dispel. American scientists, scholars, 
and diplomats have thus done incalculable damage to the prestige of their country 
pepe through their placid assumption that everyone should understand 
‘nglish.’ 

Is there any way out of the language muddle? Indeed, the situation has 
become so critical that Government leaders have decided to take action. Public 
Law 85-864, passed by the 85th Congress, authorizes $887 million for a 4-year 
program of development in science, mathematics, and languages. 

The plan proposes some daring innovations. It calls for a system of language 
institutes to be established at colleges for the purpose of providing language 
teachers and supervisors with training intended to improve the quality and 
effectiveness of instruction. In addition, the proposal provides for the develop- 
ment of foreign-language training and service centers at selected institutions to 
furnish instruction in rare but strategic tongues rarely or never taught in the 
United States. 

This is certainly a step in the right direction. However, despite the merit of 
such a plan, it is still an emergency measure which does not attack the problem 
at the very core. The solution to our linguistic dilemma can come only through 
a thorough overhauling of our language teaching system. 

First of all, it is necessary to streamline our teaching methods. Most of the 
Nation’s 25,000 language instructors are capable and devoted individuals. Un- 
fortunately, there are still a considerable number who teach a language by the 
well-known expedient of keeping one page ahead of the class. Elsewhere, well 
qualified teachers find themselves hamstrung by a rigid program of study stressing 
rammatical analysis and translation of literary classics. This has resulted in 

rab, uninteresting instruction which has caused many generations of Americans 
to abhor language study, recalled by them as a tortured exercise in the memoriza- 
tion of irregular verbs and adjectives. 

Part and parcel of the improvement of teaching methods is the need for increased 
use of audiovisual aids and laboratories. Although no panacea for language 
problems, the use of magnetic tape recorders and other equipment in soundproof 
laboratories has proved to be a boon to the teaching of foreign languages, especially 
for the speaking and understanding phases. 

A sweeping change must be made with regard to the age at which young Ameri- 
cans are introduced to foreign languages. In no other civilized country is the 
mistake made of presenting a second language to the individual so late in his 
school career. The findings of physiological, psychological, and linguistic re 
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searchers indicate clearly that by the age of 5 a child has mastered his own tongue 
and is ready to learn one or several foreign tongues. 

Fortunately, America is witnessing the development of a vigorous trend—the 
movement to introduce foreign languages in the elementary schools, known as 
FLES by educators. Sparked by Earl J. McGrath while he was U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education in 1952, the movement has had a meteoric career. In 5 years, 
the number of grade-school youngsters has risen from insignificant numbers to 
some 300,000 junior linguists enrolled in French, Spanish, German, Italian, and 
other languages. Even so, at the present time, less than one youngster out of a 
hundred can get started in a foreign language at a time when he can learn it per- 
fectly and effortlessly. 

In the modern program of language instruction which America so badly needs 
today, the youngster would begin the study of a foreign language by the third 
grade and continue it through high school and into college, until he has a good 
speaking, writing, and reading knowledge. Let it be remembered that a Soviet 
youngster who wishes to attend college must present at least 6 years of a modern 
language and that he must usually continue it there for several years more. 

In addition to increasing the number of years that a foreign language is studied, 
it is essential that we expand greatly the range of languages taught in our schools. 
Most high schools and colleges are still offering the same languages which they 
taught 30 years ago. There is an urgent need to introduce important world lan- 
uages like Russian, Polish, Czech, Chinese, Japanese, Indonesian, Arabic, 
Swahili, and others. 

Moreover, the language profession needs to be made much more attractive. 
Dr. H. B. Wells, president of Indiana University, has called attention to the de- 
clining number of students going into the linguistic field. ‘Last year,’’ he noted 
in 1957, ‘of the entire graduating class a mere 1.6 percent was specializing in lan- 
guages, a mere drop in the bucket compared to our needs.”’ It is, however, little 
wonder that present day youth is giving this field a cold shoulder, when incentives 
are so poor. The training of a language teacher or translator requires from 7 to 10 
years. Consequently, many youngsters prefer to go into fields where the training 
is less rigorous and rewards are greater. 

In the final analysis, there can be no lasting solution to the language problem 
until the general public is made aware of the linguistic problem and demands from 
its schools the type of language training suited for a jet-propelled world where 
borders are constantly shrinking. 

A start has been made in acquainting Americans at the grassroots with language 

roblems. The U.S. Commission for UNESCO, in cooperation with the Modern 
Tieinage Association, has, during the past few years held several hundred 
“citizen consultation’? meetings intended to acquaint laymen and leaders in 
typical American communities with the facts and figures on our language snarl. 
Electrified into action, many individuals and civic groups have acted through 
their school boards and administrators to improve language facilities at the local 
level. 

Americans are beginning to wake up to our dangerous language lag—a weak 
chink in the Nation’s armor. As a leader in the free world, the United States 
cannot afford to continue to be tonguetied in the world arena. Language—the 
verbal stuff of international communication—deserves a new deal in the American 
classroom. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 19, 1958] 


ForeEIcGN Service Wors: A ComMMENT ON INABILITY oF U.S. ENvoys To TauxK 
LANGUAGE OF NaTIONsS THEY’RE IN 


(By James Reston) 


Wasuinaton, March 18.—Sometimes a small incident tells more about the 
em of U.S. foreign policy than a month’s debate in the Senate. President 
isenhower’s luncheon yesterday with the Advisory Committee of the Foreign 
Service Institute is a case in point. The purpose of the meeting was to discuss 
the sad state of language training in the Foreign Service, which is primarily 
responsible for the administration of U.S. foreign policy at home and overseas. 
ctually, what it turned out to be was a briefing session, primarily by men 
= the Government, for the President on just how poorly trained in languages 
is staff is. 
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The facts are as follows: 

Fifty percent of the entire Foreign Service officer corps do not have a speaking 
knowledge of any foreign language. 

Seventy percent of the new men coming into the Foreign Service are in the same 
state. 

Llewellyn E. Thompson, U.S. Ambassador in Moscow, is the only U.S. Ambas- 
sador in a Communist country who speaks the language of the country to which 
he is assigned. 

In the nine Arabic-speaking countries, the only U.S. Ambassadors who speak 
Arabic are Raymond are in Egypt and Parker T. Hart in Jordan. 

In the non-English-speaking countries of the North Atlantic Treaty nations, 
the U.S. Ambassadors do not have a workable knowledge of the language in 
Belgium, France, Germany, Iceland, the Netherlands, Portugal, Turkey, and 
Greece. 

Vinton Chapin, the Ambassador in Luxembourg, is fluent in French; Val 
Peterson, in Copenhagen, claims a fair knowledge of Danish; Frances E. Willis 
in Oslo, says she can speak fair Norwegian, and James D. Zellerbach, in Rome, 
says merely that he is studying Italian. 

The same state of affairs, or worse, exists in the U.S. embassies of Asia, and 
naturally enough, the President was not only interested but enthusiastic about 
doing something about it. 

Those at the White House luncheon were Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, of the 
Red Cross; Robert Calkins, of the Brookings Institution; Hamilton Fish Arm- 
strong, editor of Foreign Affairs; Dr. Clyde K. Kluckhohn of the Peabody Mu- 
seum; Charles E. Saltzman, former Assistant Secretary of State; and Henry M. 
Wriston, former president of Brown University. 

Also, for the administration, Under Secretary of State Christian A. Herter; 
Deputy Under Secretary of State Loy Henderson; Gen. Robert Cutler, an assist- 
ant to the President; Harold B. Hoskins, director of the Foreign Service Insti- 
al and the newly appointed Director of the Bureau of the Budget, Maurice H. 

tans. 

It is the function of the Foreign Service Institute to provide language training 
for Foreign Service officers, but its funds have repeatedly been cut, with little or 
no effort by the President to do anything about it. 

Though he is responsible for the appointment of ambassadors, and though 
the Foreign Service officers who head our embassies overseas are his personal 
representatives, the President’s attitude was reported to be: ‘‘ Why didn’t some- 
body tell me about this?” 

He was sincerely disturbed, and even angry, about the difficulty in getting 
adequate funds to provide the necessary language training. He observed that 
a former secretary of his was recently given a 4-year training course at a univer- 
sity on Air Force funds, and he wondered why it was not possible to get even a 
few months’ training for the men who were involved in one of the most lively 
periods of diplomatic activity in recent years. 


REPRESENTATIVE ROONEY INVOLVED 


His visitors told him in plain and simple terms. The reason, as almost every- 
body familiar with the State Department’s problems knows, is Representative 
John J. Rooney, Democrat, of the 14th District of New York (Kings County). 

Mr. Rooney is chairman of the House Appropriations subcommittee that 
presides over the State Department budget. He has been slashing that budget for 
years, is less than enthusiastic about giving ambassadors the necessary language 
training or representation allowances, and is generally regarded, despite his 
obscurity, as one of the most powerful men in America, in a negative way, 80 
far as U.S. foreign policy is concerned. 

The President was interested in Mr. Rooney and offered to do something about 
talking to him. He could not have been more sympathetic to the problems placed 
before him and his visitors came away convinced that they had had a most useful 
luncheon. 

But at least some of them wondered why the language and training problem 
had not been discussed and dealt with at the highest level of the Government 
more than 5 years ago, or at least in 1956, when the embassies were filled with 
Presidential appointees who could not speak the lanaguage of the countries to 
which they were assigned. 
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[From the Christian Science Monitor, July 5, 1959] 
Wuere America Is Last 


Recently when some Americans were visiting a school in Moscow a Russian girl 
of high school age arose and addressed the visitors in English. 

It was rather broken English, but it was intelligible. And one of the American 
yisitors, Jenkins Lloyd Jones of the Tulsa Tribune, confessed to sadness that there 
was not a public school in the United States where a single pupil could weleome 
Russian visitors in the Russian language. 

While English is taught in most of the leading schools of Russia the Russian 
language is taught in few public schools in the United States. 

A few weeks ago a convoy of three Russian airplanes landed at the capital city of 
one of the countries of the southwestern Pacific. Every one of the 125 visiting 
Russians was able to speak the native language. They had been trained in that 
language before they undertook their mission. But in the American Embassy in 
that island capital there was only one employee who could speak the native 
language, and he was a native of the island, an interpreter employed by the 
United States. 

It is unusual for an American Ambassador to be able to speak the language of 
the country to which he is assigned. This ignorance of foreign languages has its 
handicaps. To begin with it is a positive embarrassment, because an ability to 
speak many languages is considered the hallmark of an educated person in most 
of the world’s capitals. 

Hence no matter how skilled the American representative may be in the lan- 
guage of his own country he is written down as ignorant when he shows his inability 
to speak another tongue. 

It has been argued for years that no one should be sent abroad to represent the 
United States officially unless he is able to speak the language of the country to 
which he is assigned. But nothing important has ever resulted from the argument. 
Primarily the United States is simply unable to find competent diplomats who are 
acquainted with foreign languages. So we continue to send into the capitals and 
cultural centers of the world men who are unable to understand one word of the 
language they hear in councils or on the streets. 

Nothing corrective is likely to be done about this for a long time. You can 
imagine what would happen to the American lawmaker who launched a movement 
to require the teaching of the Russian language in all American schools. Yet 
Russian speech is gradually becoming the court language of half the world. (Daily 
Oklahoman.) 


VIEWS ON S. 1243 OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Senator SattonstaLu. After the publication of my remarks on 
March 5, I sent them to the heads of a number of our colleges and 
universities in Massachusetts. The replies which I received were 
most interesting and encouraging to me and I believe the subcom- 
mittee might find them so, too. Accordingly, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
for inclusion as a part of my testimony, to be printed in the hearing 
record at this point, the letters which I have received. 

Senator MANsFIELD. So ordered. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 

CLARK UNIVERSITY, 


Worcester, Mass., March 9, 1959. 
Hon. Leverett SALTONSTALL, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SenaTOR SALTONSTALL: Thank you so much for your letter of March 7, 
and the copy of your remarks in the Senate in connection with a bill which you 
have filed with Senator Mansfield. I have read your remarks with great interest 
and am pleased to note your reference to Clark University. In addition to our 
graduate program in geography, we have been active through the years in the 
whole area of international relations, and many of our graduates have served 
the Government overseas in a variety of capacities. 

We shall certainly be most happy to keep you informed on any new programs 
which may be related to this problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp B. Jerrerson, President. 
42286— 59——_5 
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HarvarRp UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass., March 13, 1959, 
Hon. Leveretr SALTONSTALL, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR SALTONSTALL: [ am greatly impressed by your presentation to 
the Senate on the need for much increased language proficiency in the Foreign 
Service, and without firsthand knowledge of the terms of the bill which Senator 


Mansfield and you are sponsoring, I certainly commend the high motives behind 
it. 
Many of the language problems that have beset the Foreign Service are reflected 
in some measure in our colleges and universities, I feel sure. As you no doubt 
know, we are now in the midst of a major reconstruction of Boylston Hall so that 
as soon as possible it may become a focal point for the study of languages at all 
levels, from the most elementary to the cultural and literary. There will be about 
30 language teaching booths for laboratory periods and language study of the same 
sort, I suppose, as that used by the Foreign Service Institute. 

There has been a sharp upswing in language instruction at Harvard. For 
example, the Slavic enrollment has increased more than a third this year, and 
similar advances have been noticed in German and the Romance languages. Our 
departments have at last come to realize that we have got to teach languages at 
the elementary level, and this is, as one of our professors has said, ‘‘not a job for 
old hacks, Mr. Chips, or graduate students.’’ Each department must develop a spe- 
cial language teaching staff of its own, and we are already insistent that our 
elementary students spend a great deal more time than in the past on the language- 
learning process. 

This is all somewhat new to Harvard as well as it is to the Foreign Service, but 
it comes from an increased awareness of the importance of America’s role in the 
world and from the demands of our very busy programs of advanced study in 
foreign areas. 

Perhaps you will recall the attached account which recently appeared in ‘‘Har- 
vard Today’’ concerning the redesign of Boylston Hall. 

I am grateful for the chance to have read your address and supporting doeu- 
ments. 

With best regards. 


Sincerely yours, 
NatTHAN M., Pusey. 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, 
Waltham, Mass., March 17, 1959. 
Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR SALTONSTALL: I have just completed scanning the material 
that you recently sent me from the Congressional Record of March 5. I am 
very deeply impressed with the bill which you and Senator Mansfield have 
sponsored jointly. All of us who recognize the importance of the language barrier 
to which you refer will await eagerly the results of the Senate’s consideration of 
this grave problem. 

We appreciate the kind reference in your remarks to the Wien international 
scholarship program that you helped us inaugurate in October. It has developed 
just as effectively as we originally anticipated, and we are looking forward to the 
extension of the program in the years ahead. In 1960 and thereafter we will have 
100 of the best student representatives of the countries of the world living and 
studying with us and learning the ways of America. 

ith our wish for the success of your efforts, and with best personal regards. 


Sincerely, ALS 
. L. SACHER. 


THe CoMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


Amherst, March 18, 1959. 
Hon. Leverett SALTONSTALL, 
Seante Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Senator SattTonsTa.u: Your letter to President Mather with its most 
valuable enclosure from the Congressional Record has been forwarded to me, 
Needless to say, we find it intensely interesting and greatly appreciate your in- 
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valuable service in the crucial cause of better language training for all American 
overseas representatives. 

As you know, I am editor of the Bay State FL Bulletin now going personally to 
every language teacher in the State, including all college teachers of all foreign 
languages. I would like very much to keep the foreign language teaching pro- 
fession aware of your good work and would appreciate very much complete infor- 
mation from your office concerning S. 1243 and its progress through both branches. 

I am quite sure that the mutual exchange of information can be most. helpful 
along the lines of your great interest in this whole question. I believe that you 
are aware that your State university is increasing the caliber of its education 
even faster than the numbers of its students. A few indications are: 

1. The most thorough testing and orientation program for new students of 
probably any college in the country. Each new student must now spend 3 whole 
days during the summer before his entrance into the university for a very thorough 
indoctrination program of advising and counseling. 

2. New curriculum which is certainly one of the stiffest in America. For ex- 
ample, students must do advance work in the main fields of science, social studies, 
and the humanities, regardless of their field of major specialization. 

3. A very comprehensive and well-planned program and increased quality in 
library facilities, graduate studies, advanced placement, and cooperation with 
Amherst, Mount Holyoke, and Smith Colleges. 

4. A new and dramatic upgrading in foreign Janguage requirements for all 
candidates for the A.B. and B.S. degrees. Each student here, beginning with 
the present freshman class, in order to graduate must demonstrate objectively 
(not related to their specified courses) proficiency in speaking, understanding, 
reading, and writing of a foreign language. 

This latter requirement means that within a 3-year period we shall be graduating 
hundreds of students who have a language proficiency as well as a major in a 
number of fields of value to whatever foreign experience they may undertake. 
In the case of language majors, we shall be producing more competent linguists. 

You will remember that we are opening next year one of the largest language 
laboratories in the country and are completing, with the aid of a grant from the 
Carnegie Corp., completely new and original materials for more effective language 
training. 

All of which seems to say that we are doing our part in the national interest. 
If more colleges followed suit, a broad basis for language competence in America 
would automatically be created. 

Sincerely yours, 
STOWELL C, Gopine, 
Head, Department of Romance Languages. 





MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 


CENTER FOR INTERNATIONAL STUDIES, 
Cambridge, Mass., March 28, 1959. 
Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 


The U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR SALTONSTALL: Thank you for your letter of March 9 with the 
enclosure of your remarks in the Senate on standards of foreign language pro- 
ficiency for the Foreign Service. This ties in very closely with some matters 
I wanted to discuss with you when I was in Washington on March 5. I was 
sorry we could not talk that day and hope there will be an opportunity for us to 
have a chat on one of my future trips to Washington. 

I think the initiative you have taken to put the weight of the Congress behind 
more adequate training for Foreign Service officers is an admirable one, very 
badly needed, which I very much hope will be pushed to final congressional 
action with vigor. 

My own principal concern in recent weeks has been with a particular class of 
Americans serving overseas on Government assignments which is not normally 
covered by the program of the Foreign Service Institute. I refer to technical 
assistance and economic aid personnel. I am aware that ICA has a new training 
effort under way this year with a philosophy similar to that of the Foreign Service 
Institute. This deserves commendation but does not, I feel, go anything like 
far enough. 

The reasons for this lie deeper than the training program itself. I am firmly 
convinced that there will continue to be inefficiency, a low level of competence, 
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and inadequate preparation of economic assistance personnel for foreign assign- 
ment as long as we continue to operate our foreign aid programs, military and 
economic, on a year-to-year basis. As you know, I regard economic assistance 
on an adequate scale as one of our most powerful long-run foreign policy instru- 
ments. Its cumulative effects over a decade, if properly managed, can, I believe, 
make the difference between substantial improvement in our international 
position and serious retrogression which could easily involve us, among other 
things, in additional defense expenditures vastly larger than any level of economic 
assistance which has been proposed. 

However, because this is a program which is inevitably slow acting and hag 
its best results only over a period of years of consistent administration, it will 
not achieve its purposes until we recognize it as a long-run effort, give it the 
status and importance which permit recruitment of first-class people to do it, 
and build into it the training activities and career opportunities which will make 
it worthwhile for our best young men to devote serious time and effort to preparing 
for this activity. 

I believe we must look much further forward in the design of our economie 
assistance programs than we have been willing to do to date. I very strongly 
welcome the initiative of Senators Cooper and Kennedy in the resolution they 
have submitted in the Senate for a serious look by a distinguished group of pri- 
vate citizens at ways of cooperating with India in her economic development 
efforts over at least the next 7 or 8 years. I feel that it is urgently important, 
for reasons which I will be glad to explain at greater length to you personally, 
that this indication of American interest in Indian economic growth under demoe- 
racy and of American willingness to make long-term plans for cooperation with 
India be acted upon vigorously in the current session of Congress. I would 
hope that the India resolution might be a model for others that might follow as 
other underdeveloped countries reach the stage of development in which India 
now finds herself. 

Attention to the long-run needs of particular countries seems to me, however, 
to be only part of the problem. Perhaps even more fundamental is the placing 
of our institutions for development assistance on a longer term basis both as to 
financing and to administrative planning and practice. 

I was very pleased to see the Draper committee’s strong recommendation on 
the need for continuity in our assistance programs, though I believe this is more 
urgently needed in the economic than the military area. I have been much 
disappointed that the administration has not seen fit to take an initiative in 
this session of Congress toward placing the Development Loan Fund on a long- 
term basis. I hope it is still possible that, even in the absence of an administration 
bill, statesmanlike Members of Congress will regard the provision of continuity, 
uniformly recommended by all independent groups who have studied the mutual 
security program, as important enough to justify a congressional initiative. 

I would welcome an opportunity to discuss these matters with you further. 
We here at the Center for International Studies would, of course, be delighted 
if you could find an opportunity to visit us here on one of your trips to Boston. 
Failing this, I shall seek you out soon in Washington. 

Sincerely yours, 
Max F. MiuurKkan, Director. 





SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE, 
Springfield, Mass., March 13, 1959. 
Hon. LEvVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR SALTONSTALL: Thank you for your thoughtful letter of March7 
and the copy of your refreshing and timely remarks in support of your bill for 
strengthening foreign language proficiency, training, and recruitment for the 
Foreign Service. As you recall, the main mission of my Washington trip was to 
explore ways in which Springfield College could contribute to this mounting need 
for qualified leaders. 

My conference in State, ICA, and USIA confirmed my view that a critical gap 
in present training and service overseas lies not only in the critical area of com- 
munication, which you so wisely emphasize, but in leadership skills and wisdom 
for energizing and influencing the movement from societies sanctioned and 
sustained by custom, force, or fear to those sustained by consent, freedom and 
faith in the values that truly serve man. 
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Most of our people abroad have, to be sure, diplomatic and consular knowledge 
and skills, some even language, but what education and training do they bring in 
that distinctive art which de Tocqueville described as an American genius in the 
following words, ‘‘These Americans are the most peculiar people in the world. 
You'll not believe it when I tell you how they behave. In a local community 
in their country a citizen may conceive of some need which is not being met. 
What does he do? He goes across the street and discusses it with his neighbor. 
Then what happens? A committee comes into existence and then the committee 
begins functioning on behalf of that need, and you won’t believe this, but it’s 
true. All of this is done by the private citizens on their own initiative.” 

Such an art presupposes a distinctive kind of education involving a capacity 
for value analysis, depth perception in attitudes and attitude change, discernment 
of motivation and meaning and their common symbols, experience in understand- 
ing and resolving intercultural tension and conflict, and mastery of the methods 
and means of turning group work and human relations into a policy of democratic 
experiment. It calls for a special kind of dedication and moral maturity which 
gives ‘‘content”’ to the process of communication. 

I trust as corporator of the college you will not think me immodest to believe 
that Springfield College’s 75 years of experience in educating youth and com- 
munity service leaders has qualified her to make a distinctive contribution here. 
There are four critical areas in which the need is great, and in which we must 
move swiftly at Springfield and elsewhere to catch up with the challenge of the 
times. tay 

I. In the education of nongovernmental personnel abroad. Private religious 
agencies now know that the day of the religious evangelist as early understood is 
over. They are not yet prepared to support the pure technician. What is needed 
is a lay ministry, which turns the occasion to help others help themselves as 
suggested above into a new kind of religious service. YMCA centers and other 
lay forces around the world are in a strong position to recruit and relate such 
personnel. They need this kind of distinctive education which blends knowledge 
of the area and its language and knowledge of the United States, its values, 
institutions, and essential genius with a high degree of service motivation and the 
art and skills of the democratic leader described above. +4 

II. In the education of a new kind of Foreign Service officer, whether State, 
ICA, or USIA, to complement present training and staffing in political, economic, 
and technical affairs. Such a complementary “human engineer’, master of the 
art of consent, and disciplined and dedicated to energizing self-help and responsible 
freedom, would bring a depth dimension to our entire overseas operation. He 
would need to be skilled in language, but more in this subtler art where attitudes 
are made and changed, values clarified and created, and achieved social consent 
the prelude to democratic action. 

III. In the wiser use of foreign visitors from abroad, especially students, for 
the purpose of educating Americans for abroad. One of the most neglected 
professions in American higher education, and one vitally central, is the foreign 
student adviser on most campuses. Usually he is drawn from the student 

rsonnel ranks, with limited training in the field, and spends much of his time in 
Th emning details. These students are a gold mine of uninhibited insight; 
fresh and open teachers as well as learners. I have been working with Dr. Ben 
Schmoker, president of the National Foreign Student Advisors, on the possibility 
of asummer workshop or institute at Springfield for such persons, seeking ways to 
maximize their effectiveness with foreign students, but more, learning ways to 
utilize the foreign student as firsthand educator for our Americans planning to 
go or work abroad. 

IV. In the creative use of youth organizations, activities, and leadership as a 
rimary instrument of a fresher, vital representation abroad. The Communists 
ave exploited this media to the full. My experience in Moscow at the World 

Youth Sena in the summer of 1957 confirmed my growing conviction that 
the free nations of the West were ‘‘missing the boat” in failing to guide and en- 
courage alternative programs in the West. As advisor to the National Student 
Association for the past 3 years, I have been trying to encourage them to move 
forward imaginatively on such plans. Each time they are blocked financially, 
while the Soviet Union, it was estimated, poured 20 million into this last youth 
festival. All the youth agencies for which Springfield College educates leaders— 
boys clubs, girls clubs, Boy and Girl Scouts, recreation associations, various forms 
of amateur athletic clubs, etc.— an untapped rich resource for “‘overseas repre- 
sentation.”? Their quasi-noupolitical nature, open uncluttered enthusiasm, free- 
dom, and moral character and objectives could provide a dramatic, incisive, and 
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continuing leadership with and for the youth of other countries still hungering to 
understand by example and contact the nature of a voluntary society with its 
built-in ‘‘do it yourself philosophy.’’ Where can it be better taught than in such 
groups and by the dedicated youth leadership itself? 

This is now much, much too Jong for a busy man to read. But with Dave 
Martin and others to edit, you may find a thought or two here worthy of your 


invitation. The hour is late for us, and I am grateful you are pressing the need 
for more adequate preparation in this field. 
Do give us the benefit of your wise counsel on where we can help in the college, 
I intend we shall move forward in all four areas as soon as we find adequate 
financial help. 
Cordially yours, 
GLENN A. Otps, President. 


LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY AND ORIENTATION TRAINING NOT ADEQUATE 


Senator SattonsTaLL. Mr. Chairman, I know that you are looking 
forward to hearing what Deputy Under Secretary of State Loy W, 
Henderson will say about S. 1243. Iam, too. So I will close my 
remarks with a few brief, general observations. There is considerable 
evidence, and a very general feeling among persons who have occasion 
to travel abroad that U.S. foreign representation suffers for lack of 
adequate language proficiency and lack of adequate orientation and 
motivation in many of our personnel in foreign countries. In my 
traveling I have certainly met some excellent and thoroughly qualified 
people. But I have also met others who were not so good. This, of 
course, is not unusual in any large-scale human enterprise. People 
are people; and it takes all kinds, as the saying goes, no matter what 
sort of a group one considers. 

However, one thing is very clear to me. In the world in which we 
are living, with the challenges which face our nation, the United 
States can ill afford to have anything less than the best, and best 
qualified and trained, people in the overseas posts manned by our 
foreign service. The front lines of freedom are anchored by our 
missions abroad and it is the responsibility of the Congress and our 
own Department of State to work at strengthening these missions in 
every way possible with the utmost wisdom and urgency. 


ARTICLES AND EDITORIALS ON THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman, I offer for printing at the close of my remarks a 
number of articles and editorials which deal with the subjects which 
I have been discussing here this morning. 

I think they are helpful, and they would not be too long, and I 
ask that they be included in the record at this point. 

Senator MANSFIELD. So ordered. 

(The articles and editorials referred to follow:) 


[From the Boston Herald, Mar. 10, 1959] 
SPEAKING THE LANGUAGE 


Senator Saltonstall and Senator Mansfield have just introduced a bill which on 
the surface seems superfluous. Section 1 reads: 

“It is the policy of the Congress that chiefs of mission and Foreign Service 
officers appointed to serve the United States in foreign countries shall have, to 
the maximum practical extent, among their qualifications a useful knowledge of 
the principal language or dialect of the country in which they are to serve, and 
knowledge and understanding of the history, the culture, the economic and 
political institutions, and the interests of such country and its people.” 
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Do we really need a law to establish such a policy? Is our Foreign Service so 
hard up that it is sending out people who lack these basic qualifications? Un- 
fortunately the answer to both questions is ‘Yes 

The advisory committee of the Foreign Service Institute informed the President 
last year that 50 percent of the Foreign Service Officer Corps did not have a 
speaking knowledge of any foreign language. For new men in the corps the 

reentage was 70. 

At that time (March 1958) Llewellyn E. Thompson, U.S. Ambassador to the 
U.S.S.R., was the only U.S. mission chief behind the Iron Curtain who could speak 
the language of the country to which he was assigned. Only two of our nine 
ambassadors in Arabic-speaking countries were able to communicate without an 
interpreter. Our ambassador to Germany spoke only French, our ambassador 
to France spoke only German, and our spokesmen in Belgium, Iceland, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, Turkey, and Greece were all without languages. In 
Africa and Asia the situation was even worse. 

This is an inexcusable situation. The United States is now the richest and 
most powerful nation in the world. It is the leader of a great coalition and its 
representatives do business in every part of the globe. Yet we have not learned 
how to communicate with other peoples in their own languages. Through preju- 
dice and laziness we are needlessly complicating our relations with the rest of the 
world. 

The Russians are making no such mistakes. Languages are heavily stressed in 
the Red educational system, and Russian foreign service personnel are required 
to be linguists. Ina ‘typical Russian embassy in Asia not only would the am- 
bassador speak the local language, but also the lesser officials, the ste nographic 
help, the telephone operator, the chauffeur. The same may be said to a lesser 
extent of other nations with representatives abroad. The United States alone is 
lagging. 

Happily the State Department is well aware of the problem and has been making 
vigorous efforts to correct it. But lack of funds to expand training facilities and 
create incentives for Foreign Service personnel has been a major handicap. The 
Saltonstall- Mansfield bill would remedy this deficiency by providing congressional 
sanction for an expanded language and training program. 

The Senators should press both for the bill and for prompt followup action by 
the Department. 


{From the Washington Post, Jan. 11, 1959] 


REQUIRED READING: STATE DEPARTMENT Stays Up Late Wirn “UGiy AMERI- 
CAN” 


(By Dorothy MeCardle) 


“The Ugly American,’’ the controversial novel attacking the American Foreign 
Service, is a shot in the dark heard in every single American embassy around the 
world. 

The book has made officials here at the State Department hopping mad. And 
it’s like a pin on a hard chair. It’s made everybody sit up fast and take notice. 
p One top echelon career boss at State was exasperated and affronted more than 
most by what he calls this ‘unfair criticism’’ of a ‘‘dedicated’’ Foreign Service. 
But after letting off steam, he gave orders that all diplomatic personnel serving 
this Nation abroad stay up nights to read the book. 

As a kind of well-timed counterattack on the fast-paced, bitter, and often witty 
novel, the State Department has come up with a reading assignment of its own. 

A new edition of ‘“‘Social Usage in the Foreign Service,’ published by the For- 
eign Service Institute, answers many of the criticisms of ‘“The Ugly American.’’ 

And fresh copies of the Foreign Service booklet are being rushed into the hands of 
all Foreign Service officers here and abroad. 

The timely, 17-page opus, published by the State Department and first released 
in November a year ago, gives mind-your-manners advice to the entire Foreign 
Service family, from Mom and Dad on down to Junior and Mary. 

The Eugene Burdick-William Lederer novel hits hard at the U.S. Embassy 
cocktail circuit where Americans are charged with drinking too much, snubbing 
the natives, and fraternizing only with each other. 

Yet the Foreign Service manual, first released in 1957, says specifically: 

“Entertaining is important as well as pleasant. Entertain the nationals of the 
country where you live. * * * Do not spend your time at parties exclusively for 
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Americans—a warm welcome, in a pleasant and well-ordered American home, 
with congenial guests, is far more important than champagne.”’ 

“The Ugly American’”’ scorns the host of American envoys who, it says, never 
bother to learn the language of the country to which they are assigned. 

But the Foreign Service booklet advises even the wives of all diplomatic per- 
sonnel overseas: 

‘Make an effort to learn the language of the country of assignment. _If possible, 
— culture and literature of the country at a university or other seat of learn- 
in 

Through shrewd anecdote and sympathetic fictional characters, the novel at- 
tacks U.S. embassy officials who never leave the cushy comforts of the capital of 
or mt nation while the Communists are making plenty of hay in the hinter- 
ands. 

Yet the official U.S. guide to conduct insists: 

“Get to know the country by traveling widely in the interior; don’t stay in the 
capital, though it may be more comfortable and attractive. There is something 
of interest in every corner of the world.’’ 

The Little Woman who goes along to make a home-away-from-home for her 
Foreign Service husband escapes much smacking by Messrs. Lederer and Burdick, 
But the Foreign Service brochure talks woman to woman with wives on practically 
every page. 

Advice on making calls, leaving cards, wearing gloves, choosing suitable dress 
for all occasions precedes a thumbnail summary of a wife’s role in her husband’s 
diplomatic career. 

“The role of the wife in the Foreign Service is of tremendous importance,” says 
this manners manual. “Possibly in no other walk of life is the wife so much a 
part of the team as she is in the Foreign Service. 

“She does not compete; she sets the stage for her husband’s efforts; she is the 
supporting member of the team.”’ 





[From the Washington Post, July 31, 1958) 
LANGUAGE CURTAIN SHROUDS MIDEAST 


(By Malvina Lindsay) 


This country’s language backwardness has taken a new toll, this time in the 
Middle East. 

Washington is said to have had no advance knowledge of the Iraqi coup, 
though its leaders say it has been planned for 3 years, and though apparently it 
has much popular support. General failure here to foresee Middle East political 
developments and to understand the implications of the Arab social revolution 
are due to a large extent to lack of linguistic tools on the part of American dip- 
lomats, officials, and technicians in the Middle East. 

More than 5,000 Americans, plus those in foreign service, are stationed in the 
Middle East, exclusive of north African territories. Yet very few speak or under- 
stand Arabic languages. Most American Embassies employ local natives as 
So and interpreters—a practice which has both linguistic and political 
pitfalls 

The frightening unpreparedness of this country in linguistics for the Middle 
East cold war is brought out in a recent survey, ‘‘Present State of Arabic Studies 
in the United States,’”’ made by Dr. Menahem Mansoor, chairman of the depart- 
ment of Hebrew and Semitic studies at the University of Wisconsin. 

This study also shows what a big Arabic language offensive the Soviet Union 

making, and how it prepares its representatives to talk to people at the grass- 
seats when they go into Arab areas. 

In 1949, Dr. Mortimer Graves, then executive director of the American Council 
of Learned Societies, repeatedly ‘warned that study of Middle Eastern languages 
and culture was imperative for the future. Yet, in 1958, according to Dr. Man- 
soor’s study, only 23 out of an estimated 1,800 institutions of higher learning 
offered one or more courses in Arabic. Only 12 offered courses in area studies of 
the Middle East. 

‘What we urgently need,” writes Dr. Mansoor, who has personally known 
official service in the Middle East, ‘‘is the creation of a concern with modern 
Middle Eastern phenomena. With the exception of two or three centers, ade- 
quate scholarship of that kind exists nowhere.” 
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State and Defense Departments are now making greater efforts in language 
training. Yet a small proportion of diplomats and officials sent overseas has 
language proficiency. Relatively few of the 1,250 or so technicians sent abroad 
annually possess much language training. 

While European languages are easiest for Americans to learn, the greater need 
probably is for oriental languages. Gerald Wendt, science editor of UNESCO 
recently told an audience at the University of Michigan that Americans shoul 
concentrate on learning Russian, Arabic, Chinese, as these would be needed by 
those who would ‘“‘course the earth’”’ in the future. 

Russians are emphasizing these languages, as well as English. Perhaps in- 
spired by the injunction of Lenin that ‘‘the study of foreign languages is one of 
the best means of building international proletarian solidarity,’’ Russian children 
and youth are digging into a wide range of foreign tongues at special language 
institutes. No one can graduate from a Soviet university without knowing 
perfectly one Western European and one Eastern language. Russian technicians 
are trained in the languages and cultures of areas to which they are sent. All 
Russian engineers in Egypt are said to speak Arabic. 

“Of the 50 languages in which the struggle for men’s minds is being carried 
on,” says Dr. Mansoor, ‘‘not more than 10 are being currently taught in the 
United States; for the majority of these there are no textbooks, no diction- 
aries 

While naturally the masses of Americans cannot be expected to start learning 
oriental languages, more means of training specialists in these can be provided— 
and may be if Congress will now push action on educational legislation. 

There also needs to be more utilization of available linguists. Specialists in 
languages report little demand for their services unless they also have practical 
skills. Translation has become unreliable as a livelihood. This situation, like 
lack of language teaching, goes back to public indifference to the need of commu- 
nication with the rest of the world. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Jan. 12, 1959] 
WomeEN Topay: CAREERS FoR U.S. Grris ABROAD 
(By Jessie Ash Arndt, Women’s Editor of the Christian Science Monitor) 


Not everyone can qualify as a Foreign Service officer in the U.S. Department of 
State, but doors are wide open to young women who are interested in joining the 
staff corps in the capacity of typists and secretaries. In fact, the State Depart- 
ment has six people (five women and one man) recruiting girls in various parts 
of the country for just such jobs. 

Miss Marion Robertson, formerly of San Francisco, now a personnel officer for 
the Department of State, came to Boston in December and will be here through 
February on such a mission. In every State, she says the State employment 
agency cooperates, giving office space and assisting in the tests of office skills, 
and it is there that persons interested in this type of job opportunity should make 
inquiry as to how to make application. State Department representatives reach 
the major cities over the country about once a year. 


EASTERN RESPONSE 


In Boston Miss Robertson has an office in the Massachusetts Division of 
Employment Security. The reason for her unusually long stay in this area, she 
says, is that it has been found that there is always a good response from this 
section in recruitment for these jobs. 

“To have suitability for Foreign Service to us means not only to be a loyal and 
emotionally stable American citizen, but also to be one who will have an interest 
in and understanding of people of other lands, their customs, and viewpoints.” 

There are 280 posts in 80 different countries to which members of the Foreign 
Service staff corps may be sent, Miss Robertson explained. Young men as well 
as women are needed in these posts but the men work usually in the field of 
communications rather than as secretaries or typists. 

In recruiting for these places, personnel officers are not seeking skills alone, 
but young people who will be good representatives of the U.S. Government, with 
a sense of responsibility for maintaining good relations with the nationals of the 
country where they are stationed. 
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ADVANTAGES CITED 


Such service offers wonderful cultural and educational opportunities, Miss Rob- 
ertson pointed out, for those who are interested and who have the required 
qualifications and abilities for it. 

A girl must be at least 21, single, with no dependents, in perfect health, must 
have been an American citized for at least 5 years, and have had 3 years of office 
experience or its equivalent in education. 

“If a girl comes in who is only 21,’”’ said Miss Robertson, ‘“‘we ask her if she 
doesn’t want to work in Washington first. In this way she will have had a year’s 
experience or more in being on her own away from home, and will have had 
opportunity to learn something about the requirements of working in a State 
Department office before heing assigned to some foreign post.’’ But, she added, 
young women are usually good workers because they are happy and thrilled with 
the prospect of new horizons. 


CHOICES CONSIDERED 


Applicants for the Foreign Service staff corps must indicate a willingness to 
serve anywhere in the world that this country maintains diplomatic relations, 
but just before they are assigned they may name 3 posts out of the 280 that 
would be their choice. When possible, these choices are given consideration in 
making the assignments. 

The salary begins at $3,730 a year, plus allowances effective on arrival. These 
may be for housing if there is no Government housing provided, says Miss Robert- 
son, for cost of living if it is more than in Washington, or a hardship allowance 
if the assignment is to some remote place considered—because of isolation 
climate, or other conditions—a ‘‘hardship’’ post. 

Miss Robertson is in a position to sketch a picture of what it’s like to work in 
the Foreign Service staff corps from firsthand experience, for she has spent some 
years in it. 

She was among the first 20 civilian women sent to Berlin in August 1945 when 
the State Department set up offices there. She served until May 1947, when she 
returned home on leave and, in September of that year, was assigned to Shanghai. 
She remained there just 2 years until September 1949, and was evacuated with 
other American women and children 4 months after the Communists had come 
in. ‘It doesn’t seem so frightening when you’re right in it,’’ she said, ‘‘you take 
things as they come.” 

Her next post, after a leave at home, was Baghdad where she was secretary to 
John Moors Cabot, then consul general and Minister in Charge. She was there 
from February, 1950 to March, 1952 and had 6 weeks’ leave which she took in 
India. 


’ 


CONTRASTS SHARP 


In June 1952 she was assigned again to Germany, this time to Bonn, and a 
wholly different country from that she saw devastated at the war’s end in the sum- 
mer of 1945. She had a small car, took weekend trips in it, and made many friends 
among the Germans. 

In August 1955, Miss Robertson returned to this country and has served since 
in Washington and in the office of the U.S. Commissioner to the Brussels World’s 
Fair. A year ago she was made one of the personnel officers to interview appli- 
cants for the staff corps. 

Each prospective Foreign Service employee, she says, must of, course, pass a 
security check as well as the tests in office skills, health, and so forth; but, for 
those who measure up, there’s interesting and challenging opportunity for service 
ahead, 





[From the Leominster (Mass.) Enterprise, May 10, 1958) 


SURPRISED 


At a recent meeting with a special committee of the Foreign Service Institute, 
President Eisenhower expressed surprise upon learning that so many of those 
holding important positions in the American Foreign Service are deficient in foreign 
languages. 

This is not true of the foreign services of most other countries, many of whose 
representatives inspire admiration by the beauty and fluency with which they 
use the language of the country in which they serve. 
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To remedy this weakness in the American Foreign Service, Senator Saltonstall, 
of Massachusetts, and Senator Mansfield, of Montana, have introduced a bill 
to amend the Foreign Service Act of 1946 to require the Secretary of State to 
establish foreign language standards for overseas assignments. 

Appointments would go to men and women able to meet these standards. 

Now that he is aware of the existing situation, it is believed that President 
Risenhower will give this legislation the support required for its enactment. 

Senator SattonstaLuL. Mr. Chairman, that is a very brief statement 
covering the general policy that is contained in this bill. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Senator Saltonstall, I want to thank you for a 
very lucid, precise statement, and certainly it was not time consuming 
but came right to the point. 

I would like to ask you several questions: 


NECESSITY OF OBTAINING APPROPRIATIONS FOR FOREIGN SERVICE 
TRAINING 


Why is it that we seem quite ready to initiate the most costly and 
sometimes wasteful military experiments, but we hesitate to spend 
any money on experiments with methods of training for Foreign 
Service officers? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Well, I think, Mr. Chairman, it is because 
we have not thought enough about it, and we have not realized, until, 
we will say, World War II, or since World War II, that it is important 
that our missions in foreign countries be well trained and have an 
understanding of the peoples whom they are appointed to help, or for 
our country to help. 

Now, also, you know better, perhaps, than I do, that there are a 
number of new missions being established in a number of new coun- 
tries, and we do not give them enough money, in my opinion, and we 
donot think enough about them. The military comes before us every 
day, in one way or another, so we argue on that, but we forget the 
others. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Now, as a member of the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations, do you not think that it is somewhat out of proper 
perspective for there to be controversy about an appropriation of $5 
million for Foreign Service training when no one blinks an eye about 
the launching of a polar missile, each one of which costs at least a 
million dollars? 

Senator SaLTonsTALL. I do, very strongly, and I think Mr. 
Henderson will back me up when I say that I have always supported 
a larger amount for the State Department and its personnel, and I am 
sorry sometimes to see them cut down as low as they are. 

Senator MANSFIELD. I would assume that, as a member of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, and as the author of this 
particular measure, you will leave no stone unturned to make sure 
that it is implemented, if possible. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I will certainly do that, if it is possible. 

And I have tried to help the chairman of your committee, the full 
committee, who has just come in, with some of his educational pro- 
grams, and he has got a new one in this year which I think is very, 
very valuable. 

Senator MANsFIELD. You have been very consistent. 
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POSSIBLE COMMITTEE ACTION ON BILL 


Would you have any objection if the committee merged the changes 
in the Foreign Service Act which you propose in S. 1243 with other 
changes in the Foreign Service Act. which have been proposed in 
other bills, so that if the Senate at some time during this session does 
act, it would act on only one series of amendments to the Foreign 
Service Act? 

Senator SaALToNSTALL. Certainly. I know that you and I have no 
pride of authorship at all. What we want to do is try to stimulate 
this language training and set forth this policy. 

Now, I think the policy contained in the first section, section 500 
of this act, is well to have in any act that you have, because it gives 
the State Department something to go on. 

Senator MANSFIELD. The Senator shows his usual broad approach 
to these questions. 

I have no further questions. Senator Fulbright? 


ee 


Senator Futsricut. The other day, in a public broadcast, the | 


Senator from Massachusetts got me to commit myself in support of 
the bill, S. 1243, so there is not much I want to add now. 

I have already publicly announced my position, so I don’t think 
my asking questions is necessary. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. Off the record, if I may. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Futsricut. I think S. 1243 is a very good bill. I am 
strongly in favor of its purposes. 

Now, whether or not there are some details that the committee 
ought to consider is another matter. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION HAS BEEN IMPROVED 


Senator SALTONSTALL, We have improved it. 

Senator Futsricut. The objective of the legislation is clearly in 
the public interest. 

Senator SALTONsTALL. We have improved it, Senator Fulbright. 
I think this bill is better than the one that Senator Mansfield and I 
filed last year, and gives an expression of policy in the first section, and 
otherwise it is very similar, with a few corrective changes, and I would 
hope improvements, which have been helpful. We have had the 
help of your committee staff here in working them out. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator MAnsFiELD. We have with us today the distinguished 
Deputy Under Secretary of State for Administration, the Honorable 
Loy Henderson. 

Mr. Secretary, will you proceed in your own way in your discussion 
of S. 1243? 


STATEMENT OF HON. LOY W. HENDERSON, DEPUTY UNDER 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Henverson. Mr. Chairman and members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, before I present my prepared statement, I would 
like to express my deep appreciation for the statement which has just 
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been made by the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts. His 
statement will certainly be an inspiration to our Foreign Service 
personnel scattered throughout the world; expressions of interest in 
the strengthening of the Service and in helping its members to im- 
prove themselves mean very much to our Foreign Service people. 

If you will permit me, I would like to present my statement. I 
have tried to cut it down, but I fear it may take as much as 20 minutes. 
Iam sorry, but I do not believe I can comment properly on all of the 
sections of this bill in a less time. 

Senator MaNnsFIELD. Proceed in your own way, sir. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE’S EFFORTS TO STRENGTHEN FOREIGN 
SERVICE 


Mr. Henverson. The continuing sympathetic and critical interest 
of this committee in the many complex problems of operating the 
Foreign Service is a source of great encouragement to the Department 
of State and to the Foreign Service. We need and welcome your 
advice and assistance. We are grateful also for the attention given 
our problems by other Members of the Congress—such as the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Massachusetts. 

] welcome the opportunity to appear before this committee today 
to discuss the bill, S. 1243, introduced by Senator Saltonstall for 
himself and Senator Mansfield. The Department appreciates the 
interest in strengthening the Foreign Service of the United States 
which this bill manifests and fully supports its objectives. 

In the interest of conserving the time of this committee, Mr. Chair- 
man, it would perhaps be helpful if at this time I comment briefly on 
various sections of the bill and leave the details to such discussion as 
you may like to have. 


LANGUAGE AND AREA TRAINING PRIOR TO OFFICER ASSIGNMENTS (SECS. 
1 AND 2 OF S. 1243) 


Section 1 would amend title V of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
as amended, to express the policy of the Congress that chiefs of 
mission and Foreign Service officers, to the maximum practicable 
extent, will have language and area knowledge of the country in 
which they are to serve. This expression of policy sets forth clearly 
and definitively the policy and practices which the Department 
seeks to follow in connection with the recruitment, training, and 
assignment of Foreign Service officers. 

Section 2 would also amend title V of the act by adding a new 
section, that is, section 578. This proposed section would require 
the Secretary of State to designate every Foreign Service officer posi- 
tion in a foreign country, the occupant of which should have a useful 
knowledge of the language or dialect common to the country. After 
December 1, 1963, each such position would be filled only by an 
officer having the necessary language and area knowledge. Further, 
the section provides that the Secretary shall establish foreign language 
standards for assignment abroad of Foreign Service personnel and 
shall arrange appropriate language training for this personnel. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE’S VIEWS ON SECTION 2 OF S. 1248 


As I believe the committee knows, the Department is fully cognizant 
of the need for assuring that each of our posts overseas is adequately 
staffed with officers who speak the language common to the area in 
which the post is located. Accordingly, the Department has no 
objection to the purpose of this section. We believe, however, these 
purposes could more effectively and realistically be carried out if the 
proposed section were changed slightly. I shall now read our sugges- 
tion with regard to this section: 

The Secretary shall determine annually the number of Foreign Service officer 
positions in a foreign country which shall be occupied only by incumbents who 
have a useful knowledge of a language or dialect commonly used in such country. 
After December 31, 1963, the prescribed quota of language officers shall be main- 
tained for each country: Provided, That the Secretary may make exceptions to 
this policy when special or emergency conditions exist. The Secretary shall 
establish foreign language standards for assignment abroad of officers and em- 
plovees of the Service and shall arrange for appropriate language training of such 
officers at the Foreign Service Institute or elsewhere. 

We believe that the administrative problems involved in carrying 
out section 2 as it is now drafted, and the need for flexibility in meeting 
the variety of language problems of the Foreign Service, indicate that 
it would be desirable for the Secretary to determine the number of 
officer positions in a country which must be filled by language officers, 
rather than to designate specific, individual positions. The chief of 
mission in a country would then be able to utilize the language com- 
petence of the officers serving under him wherever it may be most 
needed at any given time. 

I should add, Mr. Chairman, that although the Department would 
have no objection to this section, if rewritten along the lines suggested, 
it does not believe that such legislation is necessary. The Depart- 
ment’s firm objective is to staff positions at posts overseas with per- 
sonnel having the necessary language facility, and in order to attain 
this objective it has been emphasizing language training. The De- 
partment is concerned, however, lest the requirements contained in 
this section, even as redrafted, may reduce the administrative flexi- 
bility the Department needs for effective staffing of our missions 
overseas and may handicap our chiefs of mission in shifting personnel 
under their supervision fron position to position to meet the fluctuat- 
ing needs at their post. 


TRAINING FOR FOREIGN SERVICE DEPENDENTS (SEC. 3 OF S. 1243) 


Section 3 of the bill would authorize the Secretary to provide 
appropriate orientation and language training to dependents of 
officers and employees of the Government assigned to foreign relations 
activities. It would also provide that other Government agencies 
wherever practicable would avoid duplicating the facilities of the 
Foreign Service Institute and the training provided by the Secretary 
at the Institute or elsewhere. 

The Department supports the first sentence of this section which 
would give it the needed additional authority for the training of 
dependents. It is highly desirable that dependents have a knowledge 
of the customs, culture, and language of the country in which they are 
to live. Such knowledge would enable them better to represent the 
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United States, and to support more effectively the objectives of the 
mission to which they are assigned. 

The Department has no serious objection to the second sentence of 
this section, which prohibits the duplication by other Government 
agencies of the training facilities provided by the Secretary. We 
would prefer, however, that this sentence be deleted since we believe 
that the elimination of any duplication of training resources which 
might occur can best be accomplished by voluntary administrative 
measures on the part of the executive branch. In this connection we 
do not now know of any such duplication. We can foresee situations, 
however, in which there would be difficulties in determining whether 
or not training courses established by other agencies, particularly 
language training courses, duplicate those in the Institute. 


LANGUAGE TRAINING IN OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Senator SaLTonsTALL. May I ask a question at this point? 

Mr. Henperson. Please. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Is it not true, Mr. Henderson, that the De- 
partment of Defense and also I think the ICA have some facilities for 
training their people in languages? 

Mr. Henperson. The Department of Defense has a number of 
institutions scattered throughout the country for language training. 
It happens that the kind of language training in which it is interested 
is somewhat different from ours, but there would be, for example, 
perhaps the misinterpretation of this word “duplication.” 

Senator SALTONSTALL. The only thought that I had was that some- 
times, if we may use the old expression, if Congress puts the whip on a 
bit, we get results and avoid duplications, where you and Mr. McElroy 
might argue for a couple of years. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, we have no serious objection to 
this last sentence. We think it is unnecessary, because we shall try, 
without this particular section, to prevent duplication. 

I may point out that we are at the present time training in our 
Institute a number of the Armed Forces officers who are going abroad 
as attachés. We are also training many of the ICA personnel. 

The ICA is depending on us primarily to train its personnel in 
languages. It has some training courses of its own of a substantive 
character. ICA feels that its representatives who are going abroad 
need a somewhat different type of training from that which the 
Institute is giving our people. 


TRAINING MILITARY PERSONNEL IN LANGUAGES 


Senator MANSFIELD. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Henpverson. Please. 

Senator MANSFIELD. You mentioned the fact that at the Foreign 
Service Institute you were giving language training to military 
personnel who have been designated as attachés. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Why are they not being trained at Monterey? 

Mr. Henperson. Most of them are. 

Senator MANsFIELD. I would like to get this point clear in the 
record. It is my understanding, and I may be wrong, that the 
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Army Language School at Monterey is very well staffed and not too 
fully manned, as far as students are concerned. 

It is my further personal knowledge that an Army colonel of Engin- 
eers who was stationed in the Northwest until recently has been 
designated as a military attaché to a Latin American country. If my 
memory is eorrect, to prepare himself for that assignment he has been 
transferred to the Language School at Monterey, Calif., for a period 
of 18 months’ language study. 

Is that the usual procedure? 

Mr. Henperson. My understanding is that many of the Navy, 
Army, and Air attachés receive up to 18 months’ training in Monterey 
before taking up their duties. 

I know that when I was an Ambassador in Iran, our Air attachés 
arrived with a good knowledge of the Persian language. They had 
been for almost a year at Monterey. 

The contrast was rather unfortunate. Our Foreign Service officers 
in Teheran, who expect to devote their lives to the Foreign Service, 
had not been given extensive training in Persian before they came 
there. Our Defense attachés, however, had been given from 9 to 12 
months’ training in the Persian language before they undertook their 
duties. The length of their stay in Iran would be only 3 years at the 
maximum. The contrast was rather discouraging. 

Senator Mansrietp. That is a glaring discrepancy which this 
committee has emphasized from time to time. 


HIGHER REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES FOR MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Another discrepancy is the fact that these Defense attachés, 
representing all branches of the service, receive a good deal more in 
the way of representation allowances than do members of the Foreign 
Service stationed in the same locations. Is that correct? 

Mr. Henperson. It is my understanding that such is the situation. 
We are glad, however, that the Defense attachés are provided with 
funds for representation. 

Senator MansrieLp. I wonder if it would be possible for this 
committee to get information as to the discrepancy between what is 
allowed: a military attaché and what is allowed someone considered 
his counterpart in rank in the Foreign Service, located at the same post. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, we are unable to give you the 
figures with regard to the Defense attachés. We shall be very glad to 
give you figures with regard to our own personnel. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, I will hold that request in abeyance, 
Mr. Secretary, until I can get something from the Defense Depart- 
ment, which I shall request, so that we will have a basis for com- 
parison between the military attachés, on the one hand, and the 
regular career service personnel on the other. 

I will request that from the Defense Establishment, and when | 
get it, I will get the other information from you. 


PLACING MAIN RESPONSIBILITY IN STATE DEPARTMENT FOR LANGUAGE 
TRAINING 


Senator SatronstaLL. Mr. Chairman, may I take advantage of 
your courtesy to ask one other question with relation to this problem? 
Senator MansFIELD. Yes. 
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Senator SALTONSTALL. Assuming you did not like the language, 
Mr. Henderson, about other agencies avoiding duplication of the 
training provided by the Institute, would it not be helpful to state in 
some language that the State Department should have the prime 
responsibility, so that other departments would not foul you up, 
so to speak? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, we would be happy to have a statement like 
that incorporated. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. So you would not object if the committee 
decided that it did not want to strike out this language entirely so as to 
give some indication of prime responsibility being in the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. HenpEerson. We would be grateful for a statement of that 
kind. 
Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question, off the record? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Surely. 

(There was discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Henpzrson. Mr. Chairman, after conferring with the repre- 
sentative here of the Foreign Service Institute, I would like to alter 
my statement that we have been training Defense attachés in foreign 
languages at the Institute. 

‘We have been training in foreign languages Armed Forces personnel 
who are going abroad, particularly to Latin America, but not attachés. 

I should add, Mr. Chairman, that, in any event, the Department is 
fully prepared to serve as the principal training center for employees 
of the Government engaged in foreign relations activities. 


LANGUAGE INCENTIVES AND DIRECT APPOINTMENT TO CLASS 7 (SECS. 4 
AND 5 OF S. 1243) 


Section 4 of the bill would amend section 704 of the act to authorize 
the Secretary to provide special monetary or other incentives to 
encourage Foreign Service personnel to acquire or retain proficiency 
in foreign languages or special abilities needed in the Service. The 
Department believes that this authority would be useful in connection 
with the hard-to-learn and exotic languages and, perhaps, in connection 
with highly specialized and unusual skills. 

Section 5 of the bill would amend section 516 of the act to make 
possible the direct appointment to class 7 of candidates who have 
passed the Foreign Service entrance examination and are eligible for 
appointment to class 8, when there is evidence that their age, experi- 
ence, and other qualifications make appointment to the higher class 
Werniate and dbsirable, 

he Department concurs with this proposal, since there are times, 
though infrequent, when direct appointment to class 7 would be in the 
interest of the Foreign Service. If this section is enacted the Depart- 
ment plans to issue regulations limiting such appointments to experi- 
enced, mature candidates who (1) are over the ages of 27 or 28; (2) 
have a record of graduate training or employment in Government, 
industry, or education which clearly demonstrates generally ability 
or special skill; and (3) have a modern foreign language competence. 
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It would, of course, alter these regulations from time to time to meet 
the varying needs of the Service. None of these regulations, however, 
would violate the principle that, as a rule, young men and women 
entering the Service would do so ‘at the class 8 level. 

Section 6(a) of the bill would make a technical correction of the 
act required by the enactment of section 5. 


LATERAL ENTRY INTO SERVICE (SEC. 6(B) OF S. 1248) 


Section 6(b) would remove the present numerical restrictions in the 
act on the number of persons who may be appointed to classes 1 to 7, 
inclusive, without first having served in class 8. on section also 
would remove the existing requirement of 3 or 4 years of Government 
service, depending on the age of the candidate, as a acsteuta for 
lateral appointment to classes 1 to 7. 

The Department supports the proposal to remove the existing 
ceiling on the number of lateral appointments that may be made to 
the Foreign Service Officer Corps. With the personnel integration 
program (the so-called Wriston program) behind us, we believe it 
desirable that permanent provision should be made for lateral entry 
of officers as the needs of the Service may require. The Department 
does not at present, however, recommend lateral appointments to 
class 1. We are not making such appointments at the present time, 
nor do we intend to do so in the future—unless the candidate has pre- 
viously served as a Foreign Service officer of class 1 or as a career 
minister, or is serving at the time of application under an appoint- 
ment by the Secretary as a Foreign Service Reserve officer of class 1 
and has served continuously in that capacity for 2 years out of a 4-year 

eriod in the Reserve. Based on experience, it is the opinion of the 

epartment that, in the interest of preserving the career features of 
the Service, officers should enter class 1 only by promotion or after 
years spent in the Reserve. 


GOVERNMENT SERVICE PREREQUISITE FOR LATERAL ENTRY (SEC, 
6(B) OF 8. 1243) 


The second portion of this section, relating to the matter of prior 
Government experience as a prerequisite for lateral entry, poses 
some very real problems for the Department. We sincerely believe 
that if the Foreign Service is to be maintained as a career service, the 
lateral appointment above class 8 of persons without such experience 
would not be desirable. 

I suppose you understand what we mean by “lateral entry,’ going 
in as a full-fledged Foreign Service officer, instead of going first 
through class 7 or 8. 

For this reason the Department cannot support the proposed 
amendment, even though we fully realize that the intent of the sec- 
tion is to assist the Foreign Service by authorizing greater appointment 
flexibility. 


QUALIFICATIONS NEEDED IN FOREIGN SERVICE 


The Department believes that even though special examinations 
would be required for such lateral entry, the danger would always 
exist that from time to time persons not fully qualified to represent 
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this country overseas might be introduced from private life into the 
Service. This might come about as a result of wrong ideas regarding 
the kind of qualifications needed by the Service, or as the result of 
friendships, or of pressures from within or without the Department. 
The Foreign Service for many years has been able to maintain its 
career and nonpartisan features, and its freedom from favoritism, 
largely because it has been difficult for inroads to be made into it by 
ersons with friends in strategic spots, or with powerful and influential 
yacking who have spent their youthful years in making a career in 
private life. 
RESERVE OFFICER CORPS 


We are fully aware that the Service can be enriched by the con- 
tinuing addition of a limited number of persons who in private life 
have acquired experience, qualifications, and skills of which the Service 
is in need. We are convinced, however, that the avenue of Foreign 
Service Reserve officer appointment is the best method—for all con- 
cerned—for such persons to enter the Foreign Service. By this route, 
a person enters the Service on a temporary basis for 3 or 4 years, 
serving side by side with Foreign Service officers without differentia- 
tion except as to tenure. During this period the Department has an 
opportunity to examine his qualifications, his general fitness for Gov- 
ernment service, and his suitability for life overseas as a career officer 
of the Foreign Service. In the light of experience, moreover, we 
believe that it would be unwise for established persons without Gov- 
ernment experience to cut all former ties in order to become full- 
fledged members of the Service until they have served long enough 
to prove to themselves that they wish to cut these ties. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN GOVERNMENT SERVICE AND PRIVATE CAREER 


There is a distinct difference between service in the Government 
and service in private life—a distinction, incidentally, which also has 
implications insofar as the entire family is concerned. A man can 
be a most successful Government servant, yet be a person who would 
not make a success in a private business or profession. ‘To some 
extent this situation is illustrated by a reluctance of private industry 
to employ individuals trained in Government service. Similarly, a 
person who has been outstanding in the business or professional world 
may prove to be completely unfitted for the Foreign Service where 
teamwork, dedication, self-effacement, and the ability to adjust to 
pressures which the Service can neither control nor minimize, are 
essential. A person who has served for 3 or 4 years or more in the 
Federal Government has, in most cases, already been tested in work 
akin to that of the Foreign Service, particularly if he has been working 
in a field connected with foreign affairs. 


REAPPOINTMENT OF FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS (SEC. 7 OF S. 1243) 


Section 7 of the act would amend section 520(a) of the act to 
permit the reappointment of any Foreign Service officer who has been 
separated from the Service. Section 520(a) now authorizes the Pres- 
ident, by and with the advice of the Senate, to reappoint to the 
Service only those Foreign Service officers who have been separated 
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because of appointment to some other Government position and who 
have served continuously in the Government up to the time of 
reinstatement. 

The Department would prefer to have section 520(a) remain as it is, 
We believe that if a Foreign Service officer who has been separated 
from the Service for some reason other than that of filling a Govern- 
ment position should later decide to reenter the Service, he should 
apply for lateral entry under section 517 rather than under a revised 
section 520(a). The effect of using the lateral entry procedure is to 
permit a more systematic screening of the officers in question, and to 
minimize pressures for the reappointment of those whose motivation 
may be something less than the desire for service but whose friendships 
are widespread. I may add, however, that although the Department 
would prefer the lateral entry method—we do use it at the present 
time—it does not seriously object to the proposed amendment. 


INTEREST OF STATE DEPARTMENT AND BUDGET BUREAU IN PROPOSED 
BILLS 


The views of the Department on S. 1243 which J have just stated, 
Mr. Chairman, have been approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 
Members of the Bureau staff, moreover, have given us a great deal of 
help in analyzing this bill and in developing a number of other needed 
amendments to the Foreign Service Act which have been incorporated 
in S. 443. 

I believe you are aware of our keen interest in both of these bills. 
S. 443 is largely concerned with improvements in the Foreign Service 
Act which will assist the Department in more effectively administering 
the program of the Foreign Service. I hope that it may be possible for 
this committee to consider these two bills together, since both are 
part and parcel of a common effort to enable the Foreign Service to 
meet the demands upon it—demands which have increased geometri- 
cally during the past few years. 

I am grateful to you, Mr. Chairman, and to the committee, for the 
opportunity to make this statement. 


ONE INDIVIDUAL’S ATTEMPT TO ENTER FOREIGN SERVICE 


Senator MANnsFIELD. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SaLtTonsTaLL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have one more question of Mr. Henderson in relation to section 6. 

I received a letter from a lawyer in San Francisco, whom I do not 
know, but it was a well-informed letter. He states, as an example 
of his case, that he was trained in the Asiatic languages at Govern- 
ment expense as a member of the Armed Forces. Then he came back, 
finished his educational career, and passed the Foreign Service exami- 
nation, but that was in the period of the freeze, so he could not get in. 
He then went into a lawyer’s office, made a little money, and felt that 
he would like to give some more public service, and yet when he came 
back with this knowledge of Asiatic languages and wanting to go in, 
having passed all the examinations, he was told he was too old, so he 
could not get in. 

Now, I do not know exactly how old he was, but he could not have 
been very old if he served in World War II before finishing college. 
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It was that kind of a case that I had in mind, or that we had in mind, 
when we included section 6. 

Mr. Henperson. May I answer that? 

If this person has special qualifications which would make him 
valuable to the Service—qualifications of which we have special need 
in the Service—there is an avenue for him to enter the Service; that is, 
he might become a reserve officer. After serving as a reserve officer 
for 3 or 4 years, he would then have the opportunity, in case we found 
that we needed him and that he had shown or demonstrated that he 
really had the needed qualifications, and had demonstrated aptitudes 
for the Service, to become integrated into the Foreign Service as a 
regular Foreign Service officer. He could do this under our present 
procedure. 

We would feel that for a man of this kind, who has already had 
experience in practicing law, and who is already accustomed to living 
at a certain level, to cut all other ties and to come into the Service 
laterally, with his family, as a full-fledged Foreign Service officer, is 
rather risky. His wife, for example, would not have been subjected to 
examinations. She might not like the Foreign Service after she gets 
into it. He might find that there are difficulties he had never thought 
about, such as the education of his children. We might find that he 
has not the kind of sensitivity in dealing with foreigners which Foreign 
Service officers should have. 

Therefore, he might be a misfit. This would be uncomfortable for 
him and for us. But if he had had 3 years experience as a Foreign 
Service reserve officer, he would know whether he wanted to stay in 
or to go back to his firm. The Department would also know whether 
Me would be a valuable addition to the Service as a Foreign Service 
officer. 


8-YEAR RESERVE PERIOD UNNECESSARILY LONG TO DETERMINE ENTRY 
INTO SERVICE 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Mr. Chairman, just to continue that for a 
second—it would seem to me to be a pretty long period of time for a 
man, we will say, who is 30 years of age, with a wife and a couple of 
children, to determine whether he is going to be fired out. 

Could that not be modified in some way, so that, we will say, 
either or both the man and the Department had an opportunity to 
fish or cut bait after a year rather than 3 years? Assuming a qualified 
man, 3 years seems a long time. 

Mr. Henpverson. Well, I realize that 3 years is a rather long time 
for a person to make up his mind, and for the Department to make 
up its mind. Nevertheless, he would not be losing during these 3 
years; if he stayed in the Service he would be given full credit for 

is 3 years of experience. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Except that that takes an awful urge at 
32 or 33 to say that you are going to take 3 years more, of, sort of ap- 
prentice training, in the reserve, and then perhaps be fired out at the 
end of that 3 years’ time. That’s the only point I have to make. 

Mr. Henperson. I see. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You have got to have an awful urge to do it. 

Mr. HeNnpERSON. I would just like to say that if people come into 
the Service laterally, after having made a career in private life, we 
would want them to have a real urge to come in. 
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Senator SALTONSTALL. You may be right. 

Mr. Henperson. It is a question of judgment, Senator. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I agree. 

Mr. Henperson. We shall endeavor to do whatever the committee 
decides in this regard. 

Senator MansFie.p. Are there any other questions? 

Senator SattonstaLL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
the opportunity. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Chairman? 


DIFFICULTIES OF ACCLIMATING TO FOREIGN SERVICE LIFE 


Senator Fu.tsricut. I understand from that last point that ex- 
perience has shown that people who have become accustomed to 
private life, especially in this country, have difficulty in adjusting to 
the Foreign Service. Has that in fact been true? 

Mr. Henperson. Sometimes they do encounter difficulties—not all 
of them, of course. 

Senator Futsricut. Generally speaking, would you say that was 
the case? 

Mr. Henperson. I would not say that is the general rule. People 
rather frequently find, however, that the Foreign Service is somewhat 
different from what they had imagined before they entered it. We 
consider it preferable, therefore, for those coming in at higher grades 
to do so on a temporary basis. We do that with our people entering 
at the bottom of the Service. Personnel coming in at class 8 are on 
probation; they stay on probation until they are promoted to the 
next class. We feel that personnel who come in laterally as a rule 
should also come in on a temporary basis unless they have already 
had extensive Government experience somewhat akin to Foreign 
Service experience. 

In private life there are certain factors, or rather certain qualities, 
which make a person a success. The same qualities or qualifications 
may not necessarily make for success in Government life. 

or instance, a rather ruthless aggressiveness may make a man 
successful in private life; in our Service, however, people should be 
aggressive in furthering the interests of their country but not aggres- 
sive for themselves personally. 

Many people hear rather romantic accounts of the Foreign Service. 
Or they may have traveled in Europe or other places where they see 
our personnel living what seems to be a pleasant life. They, there- 
fore, have wrong ideas about the Service. 

But when these people come in to the Service and are sent to some 
post in Africa or southeast Asia, where living conditions are bad, or 
when they are assigned to.rather routine tasks, lacking in drama, 
they are inclined to be dissatisfied. 


ACHIEVEMENT OF LANGUAGE TRAINING 


Senator Fu.sriext. Do you think, Mr. Secretary, that the achieve- 
ment of language training for a reasonable number of Foreign Service 
officers is largely a matter of appropriations, time, or other factors? 

Mr. Henperson. You might say it is a matter of appropriations. 
The need is for personnel—and that means, of course, appropriations. 

Senator Fu.tsricut. Personnel? 
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Mr. HenprerRson. We can release just so many people for training 
at one time. We need most of our personnel for work. We cannot 
release them for study unless we have replacements. 


UTILIZING MILITARY LANGUAGE TRAINING FACILITIES 


Senator Fuusricut. The other day at a luncheon one of my 
colleagues raised a question about the utilization of training facilities 
which now exist within the Military Establishment. If I remember 
correctly, I believe he said the training center at Monterey, Calif. 
is being utilized at only 50 percent of its capacity or something to 
that effect, and that throughout the Government there are quite a 
number of facilities not now being used. He asked me if something 
could be done about this situation. 

So I will pass the question on to you: Why can’t something be 
done about it? 

Senator SaLTonsTALL. That came up last year in the hearings. 

Senator Futsricut. I said I didn’t know why this center is not 
being more fully utilized. 

Can you tell me why? I am told that is a fine training center at 
Monterey. 

Mr. Henperson. I believe that we have found that the kind of 
language training which our people need is somewhat different from 
that which is being given at these military training centers. 

I would like, if I may, to ask our representative from the Institute 
to give us his opinion on that. 

enator MANSFIELD. Very well. 

Will you give us your name, for the record? 

Mr. O’DonneE tt. Charles P. O’Donnell, Special Assistant to the 
Director, Foreign Service Institute. 

I don’t have any personal knowledge of Monterey and could not 
speak to the program there, other than in general terms. 


DIFFERENCE IN TRAINING EMPHASES BETWEEN MILITARY AND FOREIGN 
SERVICE 


We give training in languages and in addition, train people in mores 
and customs of the country. 

The military have programs which are similar to the ones we have, 
but the kind of program that the Foreign Service Institute gives, 
either at universities or at the Institute itself, is especially designed 
for Foreign Service officers. We believe that it is necessary to study 
the whole complex, social, cultural background of people, and so on, 
so that we can understand peoples more intimately. 

Furthermore, the kind of knowledge: we need would be of the 
ace economic, industrial, military nature, ranging over the whole 

eld of human knowledge with regard to individuals. The language 
and area training in the Institute is of a kind which, in its very nature, 
is broader, covering the duties of Foreign Service officers, which are 
increasing, and the nature of the kind of programs that we have. 
That would be one way we could say that there are differences. 
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PROBLEM OF AVAILABILITY OF FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS FOR 
TRAINING 


Mr. Henperson. May I ask Mr. Brown, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Personnel, to speak on this. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. One further point, I think, will help to clarify our 
needs. The mere use of facilities at Monterey would not help us 
with our problem of making the Foreign Service officers available for 
training. The chief cost in our language training program is salaries 
for Foreign Service officers, which would have to be paid in any event, 

Senator Fu.tsricur. While they are being trained? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; whether they are trained at the Foreign Service 
Institute, as now, or if we decide to send them to Monterey or to a 
university. It is not so much an administrative cost that is the 
difficulty in the running of a language course. The chief cost in all 
of our training programs would be represented by the salaries of the 
Foreign Service officers who have to be paid while they are not in a 
position. 

TRAINING CENTER AT MONTEREY 


Senator Futsricur. If the program at Monterey is an especially 
good one which shortens the seats of training, it might be economical 
to utilize that program. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, I feel that 

Senator Futsricut. I don’t know myself. I am raising this possi- 
bility in order to get an explanation of why it has not been considered. 

Mr. Henperson. I don’t think it would shorten it, Senator. I 
think it would probably lengthen our period of training because there 
is, I believe, in the language training of the Defense Department, a 
good deal of time devoted to military terms alone. 

Senator Futprieut. You mean at Monterey? 

Mr. Henperson. In Monterey. They are taught there I believe, 
in various languages the names of guns, weapons, ammunition, and 
so forth, which are not necessary for us to learn. Also, we are taught 
in our Foreign Service Institute certain expressions and the termi- 
nology which have to do with our diplomatic and consular work. 





PRECISE REASONS FOR NOT USING MONTEREY FACILITIES 


Senator Futpricut. May I suggest for the purposes of this record 
that someone on your staff develop more specifically exactly what 
goes on at Monterey. I would appreciate it if such information could 

e provided for this record so that on the Senate floor we can explain 
more fully the reason why it is necessary to have these State Depart- 
ment training centers. 

Mr. Henperson. We shall be glad to. 

Senator Futsricat. I think we ought to have this information, 
because using the facilities at Monterey seems to be a reasonable 
proposition and therefore we should have an explanation as to why the 
difference in training programs makes such use unfeasible. My feelin 
now is that it might be more economical to utilize Monterey, and i 
reasons which refute that possibility do exist, they ought to be clearly 
and concisely developed. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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STATEMENT CONCERNING THE NEED FOR THE FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 


1. The Foreign Service has long experienced difficulty in recruiting otherwise 
qualified officers who also have proficiency in foreign languages sufficient to meet 
its requirements. It has, therefore, experimented with various forms of language 
training both in the United States and overseas. It became clear that such 
programs did not sufficiently meet the Department’s requirements and that 
a center set up and controlled by the Department itself and designed specifically 
to train Government personnel specializing in foreign relations was needed. This 
need was met where the Foreign Service Act of 1946 established the Foreign 
Service Institute, in which a school of languages was incorporated as an integral 

rt. 
mm. The Department’s experience since 1946 has shown that the need for prac- 
tical comprehensive language training has increased in amount and in the scope 
of training required. Departmental policy and experience in foreign language 
training and utilization were crystallized in Foreign Service Circular 227 dated 
August 16, 1957.! 

3. The Department has found it essential to tailor its language instruction in 
the Foreign Service Institute to the professional needs of Foreign Service officers. 
In doing so it has found that the result in training is equally appropriate for per- 
sonnel from civilian Government agencies and particularly from USIA and ICA 





1 Foreign Service Circular No. 227, Aug. 16, 1957: 
Subject: Language policy, proficiency, and training programs in Foreign Service. 


1, Purpose 


The purpose of this circular is (a) to state a new language training policy for the Foreign Service, (6) to 
describe the language programs which the new policy entails or affects, (c) to indicate language proficiency 
requirements for certain Foreign Service personnel, and (d) to inform personnel of the manner in which the 
Janguage programs will be carried out. 


2, Definition 


When used in this circular in connection with language proficiency, the term ‘‘useful to the Service’ 
(or “useful’’) is defined as sufficient control of the structure of a language, and adequate vocabulary, to 
handle routine representation requirements and professional discussions within one or more special fields, 
and—with the exception of such languages as Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, etc.—the ability to read nontechni- 
cal news or technical writing in a special field. 


$8. Backgrownd 


3.1 A recent survey of self-appraised language proficiency in the Foreign Service revealed that less than 
half of the 4,041 Regular, Reserve, and Staff officers surveyed had a “‘useful to the service’’ proficiency in either 
French, German, or’Spanish. These survey results were further emphasized by the results of language 
proficiency tests given by the Foreign Service Institute to 285 new Foreign Service officers between Jan. 1 
and Dec. 31, 1956. Only 25 percent of those tested were found to have a “‘useful’’ level of proficiency in any 
foreign language. These studies led to the conclusion that three-quarters of all new FSO-8’s entering 
the Service during this fiscal year and the next will lack a “‘useful’’ knowledge of any foreign language. 

3.2 Even before the final results of this survey had become known, the Deputy Under Secretary of State 
for Administration set up a senior task force composed of representatives from the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary-Controller, Office of the Budget, Office of Personnel, the Foreign Service Institute, and the 
regional bureaus. The task force was requested to formulate a practical policy to govern language training 
or all Foreign Service officers, with emphasis on such major languages as French, German, and Spanish. 


4, Policy 


4.1 Language proficiency 

4.11 The new lappate policy of the Department of State, which was approved by the Secretary on 
Nov. 2, 1956, is based on the premise that foreign language skills are vital in the conduct of foreign affairs. 
Therefore, each officer will be encouraged to acquire a ‘“‘useful’’ knowledge of two foreign languages, as well 
as sufficient command of the language of each post of assignment to be able to use greetings, ordinary social 
expressions, and numbers; to ask simple questions and give simple directions; and to recognize proper names, 
street signs, and office and shop designations. 

4.12 The acquisition of a ‘‘useful’’ knowledge, as defined, of one of the widely used languages such as 
French, German, or Spanish (or other languages which may be designated), will be expected within the 
next 5 years or within 5 years of the date of appointment to the Foreign Service. Specific exceptions to this 
policy may be granted in cases where the officer by reason of assignment does not have a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to acquire one of the languages. Evidence of achievement will be verified by tests administered by 
the Foreign Service Institute. (See par. 9.) 

4.138 The acquisition of a second foreign language most appropriate to the officer’s area of development 
or of most assistance to him in his functional specialization will beencouraged. (Seepar.9.) Officers should 
strive to acquire a “‘useful’’ level of proficiency in the selected language. With respect to a selection of a 
second language: 

a. When the officer’s first-acquired foreign language is French, German, or Spanish, the second 
language selected may be one of these three in which the officer is not already proficient; alternatively 
he may select Italian, Portuguese, or one of the languages required by the Department in connection 
with area specialization (such as Arabic, Burmese, Chinese, Czech, Finnish, Greek, Hebrew, Hindi- 
Urdu, Hungarian, Indonesian, Japanese, Korean, Persian, Polish, Rumanian, Russian, Serbo-Croatian, 
Thai, Turkish, Vietnamese), or another language required or considered useful by the Department. 

b. When a language other than French, German, or Spanish is acquired first, one of these three lan - 
guages normally will be the second language to be studied. 


4.2 Responsibility of officers 
4.21 The acquisition of language skills is considered to be primarily the officer’s own responsibility. In 
order to assist officers in discharging their responsibilities as outlined above, the Foreign Service Institute 
is extending its language training facilities. Except for training offered to language and area specialists, 
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whose work overseas is closely related to that of the Foreign Service. To fit such 
language training directly to the background and needs of trainees requires that 
the training program be directly controlled by the agency primarily involved and 
be closely related through day-to-day liaison with the offices which handle recruit- 
ing, assignments, and field inspections. Experience has shown that it would be 
difficult to adapt language training to the Department’s needs if the language 
program were not under the direct control of the Department of State. 

4. It has also been the Department’s experience that there is a basic difference 
between the approach to language training at FSI and that at the Army Language 
School in Monterey. The latter, quite naturally, concentrates on the military 
application of language and places heavy emphasis on military terminology 
throughout its courses. The FSI teaches a kind and scope of language more 
suited to the functions and needs of the Foreign Service. (It also gives pro- 
fessional emphasis to study of the area where the language is spoken: Social strue- 
ture and the relationship between levels of language and social structure, social 
and political institutions, customs, ete.) In order to provide the objectivity 
which it considers essential in training Government personnel for oversea sery- 
ice, the Institute employs professionally trained American scientific linguists to 
direct its training. Such professional personnel are not employed by the Army 
Language School which focuses primarily on the military use of language. For 
the above reasons past efforts to combine military and civilian students in the 
same courses have generally not worked out well because of differences in student 
background and objectives. 

5. It is also considered an advantage to concentrate language training in 
Washington, except for such training as is done at foreign posts or in certain 
countries where special schools have been established to teach the local language. 
This enables the Institute to build up and to use its facilities with a minimum of 
travel and per diem expense, not only for full-time language training but also for 
part-time training and for training for relatively short periods of time. Another 
advantage is the availability in Washington of area specialists who can provide 
area instruction complementary to the language training. To send Foreign 
Service officers to the Army Language School would involve more expense and, 
particularly in the case of officers returning to the United States after extended 


however, assistance at Government expense normelly will be provided only until the ‘‘useful’’ level is 
achieved. 

4.22 Until funds and facilities are adequate, language trairing can be provided only for Foreign Service 
officers and, on a selective basis, for certain Reserve officers and Staff personne] at the officer level. 


5. Intensive language program 


5.1 Plan of projram 

5.11 In addition to the regularly scheduled language courses offered in connection with area special- 
ization, the facilities of the Foreign Service Institute are being expanded in Washington and abroad to 
provide 12 weeks of intensive full-time language training, principally in French, German, and Spanish, for 
400 to 500 students each year, beginning in fiscal year 1958, until such time as the above policy objectives 
are attained. 

5.12 The Institute opened a branch French-language training school at Nice on April 1, 1957; this school 
will accommodate approximately 25 students each quarter. A German school at Frankfort and a Spanish 
school at Mexico City, both scheduled to begin operations on September 30, 1957, will handle approximately 
15 students per quarter. The classes at the field schools will follow the pattern of instruction used by 
the Institute. In addition to classwork, there will be outside study, drill using audiovisual equipment, 
and various group activities intended to reinforce the learning of the language and to bring the students 
into contact with the culture of the country as much as possible. 

5.13 While it is not expected that officers starting a language course at the beginning level will reach 
the “‘useful’’ level of proficiency at the end of only 12 weeks of training, they should have acquired a basie 
knowledge of the language which will enable them to continue language study at their posts of assignment 
until they attain the ‘“‘useful’’ level. Advanced training beyond that level is not contemplated except to 
meet special requirements. 

5.2 Selection of students for intensive program 

5.21 All selections of officers for a 12-week ‘‘intensive’’ language course will be made by the Office of 
Personnel consistent with criteria established by the Office of Personnel and the Institute. 

5.22 The selection of students for a 12-week course at the Institute in Washington will be based on the 
concept that these courses are intended for students at the beginning level and that designation for training 
in a language will generally be related to the student’s next post of assignment. 

5.23 The following standards will govern the selection of students for a 12-week course at field schools: 

h. First priority in selecting officers for assignment to the schools will be given to officers of FSO 
classes 7 and 8 whose retention in the Service was made conditional upon the passage of a foreign language 
examination and who cannot conveniently or economically be trained in Washington. 

b. Second in priority will be those officers who are en route to posts where the language to be studied 

is either the primary or secondary language and who require fluency in the language for the perform- 
ance of their duties. These officers normally will be expected to have acquired already a beginning 
knowledge of the language but not yet to have reached the “‘useful’’ level of proficiency. 

c. To the extent that classes are not filled by officers from the above 2 categories, selections will be 
made from officers already assigned to posts where the language is used and generally from those who are 
in the first year of their tour of duty, subject to agreement by the principal officer to a 12-week detail. 
In this connection, the Department will seek the recommendations of posts where French, German, 
and Spanish are primary languages as to which officers at the posts should be considered for such details 
and as to the timing of the details to meet posts’ staffing requirements. 

d. An officer who already has a “useful” level of proficiency in a world language normally will not be 
considered for training at the field schools. When a post considers that the duties of such an officer 
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riods of service abroad, sending them to Monterey would deprive them of a 
number of indirect benefits which they gain from being stationed in Washington. 

6. In addition to meeting the requirements of the Department of State the 
Institute has, in accordance with the Foreign Service Act of 1946, extended its 
service to personnel of other Government agencies involved in foreign affairs, 
currently totaling 21. Approximately half of the students enrolled in the Insti- 
tute’s language program, both in Washington and overseas, come from other Gov- 
ernment agencies. At present the Institute handles most of the foreign language 
training requirements of USIA and ICA, to some extent for Defense Department 
students, and for other civilian agencies such as Commerce, Labor, and Agriculture 
that send personnel overseas. 

The Institute’s language facilities are being increasingly used by other agencies 
because— 

(1) The training fits their needs. 

(2) The Institute provides a language program at overseas posts which is 
coordinated with the Washington program and is open to personnel of all 
Government sgencies, 

(3) The scheduling and locations of training both in Washington and 
overseas are convenient. 

(4) The instruction is comprehensive and is based on the most modern 
linguistic and pedagogical principles. It is conducted under strict pro- 
fessional supervision. 

(5) The cost of instruction compares favorably with the cost of comparable 
instruction elsewhere, commercial or academic. 

7. It is the view of the Department of State that while the Army Language 
School may be well suited to meet most of the language training requirements of 
the armed services, it is not generally suited to the needs of the Department of 





require a higher proficiency and therefore warrant additional training, special justification should 
accompany his nomination. 

5.24 Officers of all levels assigned to posts where French, German, or Spanish is either the principal 
or an important secondary language, and who do not already have a ‘“‘useful’’ oral proficiency in the ap- 

ropriate language, will normally receive 12 weeks of full-time intensive language instruction] either in 

ashington or in field schools overseas. 

5.25 All new class 8 officers who have not achieved the ‘‘useful” level of oral proficiency in any language 
as determined by the testing program of the Foreign Service Institute will be assigned to a 12-week intensive 
language course, given usually at the Institute and starting upon completion of the officer’s general training 
or prior to his first overseas assignment. The language to be studied generally will be French, German, 
or Spanish, but exceptions to this policy may be made by the Office of Personnel whenever the prior learn- 
ing of another language is in accord with the needs of the Service. 


6, Part-time program 

6.1 For officers unable to participate in one of the intensive programs described above, part-time lan- 
guage courses are currently being conducted under Institute supervision at 135 posts overseas. These 
programs are principally designed to give officers instruction in the language of the post of assignment; 
among them are some 70 posts at which French, German, or Spanish is being taught. Plans are already 
underway for an expansion of these post programs in order to supplement the 12-week intensive courses at 
the Institute and the field schools. These post language programs will give officers with a limited knowledge 
of the language an opportunity to develop it to the ‘‘useful’’ level. The Institute plans to assign field 
language training representatives to supervise and otherwise assist with the post language training programs. 

6.2 For officers assigned to the Department who cannot attend classes on a full-time basis, the Foreign 
Service Institute in Washington offers part-time classes for those who can be released from their regular 
duties during office hours, as well as early-morning and other off-hour classes. These programs concentrate 
on teaching French, German, Spanish and other designated languages at the beginning level. 


7. Area specialization program 


The Department’s need for area specialists fluent in the language of their areas continues as high priority. 
Selected officers from among those who have demonstrated interest and aptitude will continue to be desig- 
nated for area specialization and will be given the opportunity for further intensive training in the languages 
required for this purpose. (See F.S.C. 222 of June 10, 1957.) 


8. Responsibilities of supervisory officers under new language proficiency policy 

8.1 Supervisory officers are requested to take the necessary steps to make it possible for officers to study 
a foreign language appropriate to their assignment or to the needs of the Service. If necessary, officers may 
be permitted to attend classes during officehours, although preparation and study should normally be done 
outside official hours. 

8.2 Supervisory officers are requested to comment, in Foreign Service efficiency reports, on the attitude 
of and effort and achievement made by officers toward acquisition of language proficiency. 


9. Testing and counseling of officers to implement language-proficiency policy 


In connection with the language-proficiency policies and programs, and in order to maintain an inventory 
of language skills, the Foreign Service institute will maintain testing facilities. Every officer as he returns 
to Washington on home leave and consultation will be required to report to the Institute for language-pro- 
ficiency tests. The Office of Personnel, through its career development and counseling activities, will guide 
officers in the selection of second languages appropriate to their area and functional development. 


10. Personnel of other U.S. agencies 


Under the Foreign Service Act of 1946 the Foreign Service Institute is authorized ‘‘* * * to furnish training 
and instruction to officers and employees of the Government for whom training and instruction in the field 
of foreign relations is necessary.”’ Under these provisions the language facilities of the Institute in Wash- 
ington and in the Institute-sponsored programs overseas are available to personnel of other agencies. Such 
personnel should apply for training in the Institute programs through their own agencies. 
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State, both because of the inconvenience of location and the nature of its pro- 
grams, which are designed specifically for military purposes. 

8. We believe that there is a need for a Government language school in the 
Washington area which is specifically equipped to meet the needs of civilian 
Government agencies. The existing facilities of the School of Languages of the 
Foreign Service Institute are available to meet these needs. The efficiency and 
effectiveness of the Institute’s language programs have been demonstrated by the 
results of their intensive programs and the increasing demand for its language 
courses. The facilities and instruction at the Institute rank with the best in the 
country. We believe that the existence of the Army Language School on the 
west coast does not conflict with the needs and desires of civilian Government 
agencies for a separate school in Washington to meet their specific requirements, 


INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS TO IMPLEMENT LANGUAGE TRAINING 
LEGISLATION 


Senator SaLtonsTaLL. Are you through, Senator Fulbright? 

Senator Futsricut. Go ahead. 

Senator SattonsTaLL. Mr. Chairman, might I develop this point, 

Mr. Henderson, you know and I know in the Appropriations 
Committee the question of the salaries of the personnel of the State 
Department is always at issue. 

Now, if we increase, we will say, the Foreign Service Institute 
appropriation to take care of this extra language training, we have got 
to make it possible for the people to go there by making some allow- 
ance in the personnel appropriation. I have in mind that it would 
be helpful if you could have some figures for Senator Mansfield and 
myself and others that would indicate, we will say, that if we increase 
the Foreign Service appropriation to cover the purposes of this act, 
how much we would have to increase the amount for salaries to allow 
the people to go there. 

Mr. Henverson. We shall be glad to furnish those figures. 

(The figures referred to follow:) 

To work toward its long-term objective of having at all times in each country’ 
where feasible, a minimum number of officers proficient in the language of the 
country to which assigned, the Department estimates that it will need to assign 
a total of 91 new trainees to language training in fiscal year 1960 in addition to 
those who started their training in fiscal year 1959 and will continue in fiscal year 
1960. The net increase in officer time devoted to this type of training in fiscal 
year 1960 is 20 man-years. A much greater increase in number of officers assigned 
to “hard” language training for the first year of the 5-year training plan would 
have been desirable but only about 20 additional officers could be spared from 
important duties without seriously disrupting operations. The immediate 
increase necessary has already been included in the Department’s budget for 
fiscal year 1960. It is planned, however, that there will be a gradual buildup in 
language training to avoid taking an excess of experienced officers out of regular 
Foreign Service functions for training prior to the time that adequate replace- 
ments can be made available. The net increase in officer personnel for fiscal year 
1962, the peak year for language training, as compared with fiscal year 1959 
(used as the base year), would be 101 officers to permit release of officers for both 
‘fhard”’ and “nonhard”’ language training. 


Senator SALTonsTaALL. I don’t know that this will come up, but it 
might become very important. 

enaton MANSFIELD. It could be used for both purposes, in the 
consideration of the bill S. 1243, and in the Appropriations Committee 
as well. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Mr. Henperson. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that if this bill should 
be passed, in order for us to meet the obligations which it imposes on 
us we could be compelled to increase the size of the Service, so that we 
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would have officers available for training. The main expense would 
be the new officers. The training itself is not so expensive as is the 
cost of the salaries of the officers. 

Senator SALToNSTALL. That is what I had in mind; that figure I 
think is important. 

Mr. Henverson. Yes. 


OVERSTAFFING OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Senator Fu.sricut. In regard to personnel, would you say that the 
complaints we often hear about overstafling in certain countries— 
especially in Germany and Paris—are valid? Are certain Foreign 
Service posts or ICA missions or other related activities in fact over- 
staffed? And if so, what is the real explanation for this? 

Mr. HenpEerRson. When I came in several years ago to take my 
present position, I had an idea that we might reduce somewhat the 
size of the Service. 

Senator FuLtprigut. Are you speaking now of the State Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Henperson. The Foreign Service itself and the State Depart- 
ment. We went into this very thoroughly and we found that it just 
was not possible to reduce the size of the Department and the Service 
without sacrificing certain programs which the State Department or 
other agencies of the Government regard as extremely important. If 
you oil examin the structure of our embassies in Europe or elsewhere, 
I think you will find that many of the personnel now are not Foreign 
Service officers or Foreign Service personnel working for the Depart- 
ment of State. They are personnel who are representing other 
agencies, or they are our personnel who are servicing other agencies. 


ICA PERSONNEL SYSTEM 


Senator Futspricut. How are the ICA personnel classified? Are 
they considered as your personnel? 

Mr. HeEnprson. ICA personnel are not included in our figures; 
ICA is semiautonomous. 

Senator FuLtsricgut. That is the difficulty. 

Mr. Henperson. If you know what that word means, you have the 
advantage over me. 

From time to time we lend Foreign Service personnel to ICA. 
ICA personnel are under a different personnel system from ours. 
ICA has its own personnel director. ICA personnel are in quite a 
separate compartment. When we talk about Foreign Service per- 
sonnel and departmental personnel, we do not as a rule include them. 

Senator Futpricut. You are not including ICA? 

Mr. Henverson. No. 


U.S. REPRESENTATION AT BONN 


Senator FuLsricat. Then is it true, as I have heard so often about 
Germany, that the complement there is overstaffed? Are there too 
many State Department people in Bonn, or is it primarily ICA people 
at whom that complaint is directed? 

Mr. Henpverson. No, sir; ICA personnel are not very numerous 
now in Germany although they were formerly. 
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Senator FutsrigHt. What is your opinion about the U.S. staff at 
Bonn? 

Mr. Henperson. If you will examine the records of the last 3 or 4 
years, you will see that there has been quite a reduction in our staff 
at Bonn. 

Senator Futsrieut. I see. Then that allegation was true as of a 
few years ago. 

Mr. Henp"son. The staff has been reduced partly because other 
agencies including ICA and USIA have reduced their activities there, 


INTERACTION OF STATE DEPARTMENT, ICA, AND USIA PERSONNEL 


Senator Futsrieut. Is USIA not included either in your personnel 
figures? 

Mr. HEeNpeErRson. No, sir; neither USIA nor ICA are included in 
our State Department figures. 

Senator Futsricut. I know that. But the fact remains that when 
you go into an embassy you see a lot of people around—some may be 
ICA, or USLA. 

Mr. Henperson. We work side by side. 

Senator Futsricut. | know that. 

Mr. Henperson. As I mentioned awhile ago, we lend many of our 
Foreign Service people to ICA. We also lend a considerable number 
of our personnel to USIA. I haven’t got the exact figures here, but I 
would imagine there are at least 100 Foreign Service officers 

Mr. Brown. In the two agencies, yes. 

Senator Futprieut. That may be a reason then for the frequent 
criticisms. 





NUMBER OF PEOPLE FROM EACH AGENCY STATIONED IN A PARTICULAR 
POST 


Do you have available a chart which would show how many of your 
people and how many from ICA and USIA are assigned to each im- 
portant post? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, we have those charts. I think we usually 
present them to the Appropriations Committees. 

Senator Futsrieut. I don’t know that we want to include such a 
chart in today’s record; but there are certainly occasions when I wish 
I had something like that to consult. 

Mr. Henperson. I shall be glad to furnish this committee with 
these charts for its record. Then they would be available to you or 
if you prefer, we can send them directly to you. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Send it, please, to the chairman of the full 
committee for the use of the entire committee. 

(The charts referred to follow:) 
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TYPE OF TRAINING GIVEN MILITARY PERSONNEL ASSIGNED ABROAD 


Senator SALTONSTALL. May I mention a case at this point? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I would like to make one observation in 
connection with what Senator Fulbright said about the school at 
Monterey. 

My assistant just reminded me of a Marine officer, who is one of the 
U.S. naval mission assigned to Haiti to train their forces, who re ported 
to the Marine Hes adquarters here in Washington for instructions and 
orientation, before going to Haiti. He got no orientation on the 
customs, politics, economics, and so forth in Haiti, and he felt very 
deficient in it, so he called on our office and we sent him to the Haitian 
desk of the State Department where he had a briefing on the current 
situation, customs, and economics of Haiti. We also sent him to 
ICA for such a briefing and area orientation. 

I just give you that as one example that came to us of a young man 
in the Marine Corps, a lieutenant who has gone down there with this 
group of marines to train the Haitian troops. Evidently no provision 
was made for training him as a representative of America abroad. 

Senator Mansrie_p. Might I understand, then—if what you say is 
applicable to Monterey—that, based on what Mr. O’Donnell has 
said, at Monterey the trainees are just taught languages, but nothing 
about the cultural side or the customs of a ‘country? 

Mr. O’Donne Lt. I think that is right. I think they are taught 
something about the customs and some of the economics and so forth, 
but I only know this because I have read it, not because I have any 
acquaintanceship with the school. I think that the difference in our 
training is that we teach these things more intensively and from the 
viewpoint of the needs of the Foreign Service officers which, in some 
respects, are more general. 

Senator SaLtonsTaLL. Mr. Chairman, may I thank you for your 
courtesy. 

Senator MANSFIELD. We are glad to have you here and glad to 
have had your statement. 


NUMBER OF PEOPLE ASSIGNED TO POSTS 1N BONN AND BERLIN 


Senator Futsricut. I find it difficult to look at the information 
we have here and get a very clear idea of how many people we do have 
in a particular country. I notice in Germany you have 75 Foreign 
Service people in Bonn alone. How many do you have in Berlin? 

Mr. Henperson. I would say we have about 20 Foreign Service 
officers in Berlin. 

Senator Futsricut. At Berlin we have a mission, but not an em- 
bassy. I see the symbols are different. I notice in Bonn there are 
only two ICA people—that is remarkable. 

Mr. Henperson. That is right; they have practically wound up 
their work in Berlin. 

Senator Futsricut. USIA still has a great number in Germany 
in Berlin, and in Bonn. Do you consider that many to be a normal 
number, or is it about your minimum? 

Mr. Henperson. I think that is about the minimum because we 
have a great many activities in that area which we don’t have else- 
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where. For instance, we have the refugee work and things of that 
kind there. 

Senator Futsrient. Is that a larger staff than in Paris or Rome? 

Mr. Henverson. No, sir; I don’t think so. I would say that Paris 
is practically the same size. 

Senator Futsricut. About the same size? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir; I think so. 


OTHER POSTS IN GERMANY 


Senator Futsricnut. How about the post at Frankfurt-on-the- 
Main? 

Mr. Henverson. A consulate general. 

‘ rl es & 

Senator Futsricut. That is a pretty large post. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsriaut. You do have a very large number of people in 
Germany, don’t you? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsrieut. Do you know how many you have altogether 
in Germany—including all the embassies, missions, USIA and ICA, 
personnel? 

Mr. Hunperson. I haven’t the figures here now, but I will be glad 

* 1 8 2 F 
to submit them for you. (See table on p. 65.) 

Senator Fu.tsrientr. It would run into several hundreds, would it 
not? 

Mr. Henprerson. We have more in Germany than any other coun- 
try in the world. 

Senator Futsricut. You do? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

’ 


LARGE NUMBER OF U.S. PERSONNEL IN GERMANY 


Senator MANSFIELD. Isn’t it true that Paris is a regional hub, so 
to speak, for Western Europe and that one would presume that it 
would normally have more than Bonn and the consulate and the other 
posts scattered throughout Germany? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes; that is true, but the presence of our troops 
in Germany adds to our work. Furthermore, there are a great many 
problems left over from the war which we still have to handle. 

Senator Futsricut. Do you have substantially more there than 
in Japan? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

Senator Futspricut. You also have troops in Japan. How is our 
trade with Japan? 

Mr. Henprerson. We have more complicated relations with 
Germany than we have with Japan. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF STATE DEPARTMENT PERSONNEL 


Senator Futsricut. What is the overall personnel of the State 
Department now? How many people have you, both in foreign and 
domestic assignments? 

Mr. Henperson. Do you have the figure there? I could give you 
a rough estimate, but I believe that we have more precise figures. 
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Mr. Brown. Foreign, domestic, Americans, and aliens—22,288. 
Senator FULBRIGHT. 22,288. 
How many of those are stationed abroad, that is, outside the 


continental United States? 


Mr. Brown. 15,399. 

Senator FuLpricut. So that leaves about 7,000 here in the United 
States. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, 15,399; 6,062 are American citizens, 9,337 
are local employees. 

Senator Futsricut. This is the State Department? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Yes. 

Senator FuLsricut. Does that includes USIA or ICA? 

Mr. Henperson. No, sir; this is the State Department itself. 
We have, as I say, 15,399 overseas, of which 6,062 are Americans. In 
the United States we have 6,889; they are all Americans. 

Senator MANsFIELD. A little over 13,000 out of the 22,000 are 
Americans. 

Mr. Henverson. Just slightly under 13,000. 


ICA AND USIA—-NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Senator Futsricut. Do you happen to know the comparable 
figures for the ICA and USIA? 

Mr. Henpverson. I do not have them here. 

Senator FutspricHt. Would you supply them for the committee? 

(The figures requested follow: ) 


American and local employees of the International Cooperation Administration, 
U.S. Information Agency, and the Department of State by foreign service posts in 
Germany, Feb. 28, 1959 






































State USIA ICA 

Amer- | y ocals | Total | A™®| Locals | Total | A™€ | Locals | Total 

ican ican - ican 3 
I a, eas shea acini 423 | 1,237 1, 660 86 1, 130 1, 216 3 13 16 
a ihababanicaisdabieatio 5A | 30 84 18 526 GSE xcs ccctnscoeneaenae eaaaaee 
a ae 144 652 796 29 174 203 3 13 16 
NC), aa caereas 7 36 43 1 29 Bich calcein tidictaiaty Matias shes 
ao in nig doe cts an Ana . ke Meade By ao ons ace Reiki ce maaan 
3 ecu coc ence ae ll 38 49 5 54 OO 1. én <cinclotatat«sns<a 
PS 130 | 238 368 ll 102 SOE oicocbcenaedoabeeseeres 
»- 23 | 72 95 7 70 46 Adcacnecnbiibetsndiedidaste 
Sn. concncnaamens louse nsatinlwhenktheehinas 1 snadl tt Iedoassaahidiehs tea nei 
aS, See eo te 38 115 153 7 85 eee 
ES 16 56 72 6 | 90 | e1.....5 | giteeago tea sane 





This is a very important matter. Although it is not directly related 
to this legislation, it is important as supporting data because the 
people will ask such questions as ‘‘are you sure you are not generally 
overstaffed?”’ ‘‘What is the situation with regard to the staff in X 
country?’”’ I don’t want to delay this hearing any more, but this is 
one subject which I think is important. I think they raise it often 
in the Appropriations Committee. I am not sure we have raised it 
recently in this committee, but I would like to have a new memo- 
randum on this and I would like it to include the comparative charts 
for ICA, USIA, and any other agencies that are involved in our 
foreign representation. 
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Mr. HenprErRsoN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsprieut. And please include also the military missions, 

Mr. Henprerson. We already have the data prepared. 

Senator Futsriaut. I simply want to get acquainted with the 
whole personnel situation. 

Mr. HenpeErson. All right. 

Senator Futsrieut. I think the purpose of this legislation is to 
improve the quality of the Foreign Service, and that is certainly a 
commendable objective. 

I don’t have any more questions. 


PROVIDING REQUESTED INFORMATION FOR THE RECORD 


But I suggest that we put in the record whatever information the 
witnesses send us in response to our inquiries today, so that it is avail- 
able for public consumption to make the peo ople aware of the full 
situation in regard to the Foreign Service. 

Senator MANSFIELD. That is perfectly all right. 

Mr. Secretary, I am going to give you these questions which have 
been prepared and ask you to send detailed answers at your earliest 
convenience. 

If the other witnesses have nothing more to say, the subcommittee 
stands adjourned. 

And, thank you. 

(Thereupon, at 12:20 p.m., the subcommittee stood in adjourn- 
ment.) 

(Senator Mansfield’s questions, and the answers subsequently sup- 
plied by the Department of State, follow:) 

1. Question: ‘‘Wou!d you compare the funds which the Department of State 
is requesting for training for fiscal year 1960 with the requests made for this 
purpose in other years? What other information can you offer to enable us to 
judge the magnitude of the training effort which the Department is now making?” 

Answer. Because the accounting records for the early vears do not segregate 
costs of the Institute precisely, it has been necessary for us to estimate such costs. 
We believe the estimates shown are reasonable and comparable to our 1960 budget 
presentation. 


TaBLE I.—FSI’s salaries and expenses budgets for fiscal years 1949-60 


Fiscal year Budget Fiscal year Budget 
Actual, 1949______- $782, 512] Actual, 1955_ $907, 143 
Actual, 1950__---_-- Pips | 964, 221 Actual, 198 > : manage 2, 007, 953 
Aevees Teel... ....2.- 1, 181, 400 Actual, 1957 3. 391, 329 
Actual, 1952___._--- : 1, 368, 371} Actual, 1958 1, 550, 848 
Actual, 1063_.._...-_- _. 1, 245, 834] Estimate, 1959 4, 844, 921 
Actual, .1964......._- 5 ates 768, 451 | Estimate, 1960_- , 5, 202, 122 
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TaBLeE II.——-Comparative costs by type of training 








| 
| Language | Other train- | Administra- Total 
training ing tion 
SS ee aT - 
Actual, fiscal year 1957: | | 
Operating and teaching costs_- : CT... BAEC $1, 152, 059 
Trainee costs... ...... jae se 4 t = aah 2, 239, 270 
a a a nnd -aneie $1, 554, 833 | $1, 639, 460° | $197, 036 | 3, 391, 329 





Actual, fiscal year 1958: 2 Sez, Menard Ete eldtisiera ana 
Operating and teaching costs_-_-.__.._.- 3 esol ae 1, 488, 872 
Trainee costs-.- | ; 3, 061, 976 


Total. .-..---------------- --- - 2, 599,775 | 1, 750, 136 200, 937 | 4, 550, 848 
Estimate, fiscal year 1959: ORES Te PE “7 
Operating and ore costs 





.| sts. 1, 598, 077 








Trainee costs..._....._.. ; at ‘ | 3, 246, 844 

Total ; 2, 946, 483 | 1, 702, 007 196, 431 4 844, 921 
Estimate, fiscal year 1960: ant 

Operating and teaching costs __- | 1, 685, 517 

Trainee costs _..-- pl aint : 3, 516, 605 

a a ee ee 

Total 3, 217, 929 | 1, 790, 199 193, 994 5, 202, 122 





TaBLeE III.—Student enrollment statistics, fiscal years 1955-60 


Full-time training Part-time 





training 
La a 
| , ’ . | 
Hard World Career and Total 
Fiscal year | languages | languages functional 

ee. Bee Ce ee. ee ee 

l | | | ber of | Man- 
| Num- Num- Num-| Num- | stu- | years 


| ber of | Man- | ber of | Man- | ber of | Man- | ber of | Man- ents 
stu- | years | stu- | years stu- al stu- | years 

















| } 
| | 1 





ents | ents i ents | ents 
Tire op and tp og pone bess ey on ele Peeekaley ack fie diane ee 
Actual, 1955......-- | 721 30.0 | | 18] 17.0] 90| 47.0] 2,225] 581 
Actual, 1956. _- we | 55.5 |....._.|.._.__| 304] 841] 389 | 139.6 | 3,018 | 78.3 
Actual, 1957__ __- Rey 11 | 72.9] 132| 27.0] 740| 170.4} 983 | 270.3 | 4,104] 118.5 
Actual, 1958. -_-_.___. "| 416 | 90.2 | 426 | 1031 | 585 | 153.7 | 1,127 | 347.0 | 3.981 | 111.0 
Estimate, 1959...............| 132] 90.7] 450 | 127.0 | 381 | 123.6 |} 963 | 341.3 | 3,730 | 102.9 
Estimate, 1960__----.-...-.._| 162 | 124.5 | 411 | 111.2 | 377 | 136.9 | 950 | 372.6 | 4,034 | 114.7 
1 ! 


2. Question: ‘I have noticed in the Foreign Service Journal reports of foreign 
language ratings for FSO’s. Will you explain what the rating symbols mean and 
tell us whether these tests are severe or perfunctory?”’ 

Answer. Foreign Service officers are rated on a six point absolute language 
eee’ scale (0 through 5). The S stands for “speaking proficiency”’ and the 

for “‘reading.”’ 

The absolute categories are defined as follows: 


PD. 6. oc cncnevdnccsseeueeee No proficiency. 

men. 2 tO TO ae ae Basic proficiency. 

meee. 2 Sr avOlg Lytle Routine working proficiency. 

8 and/or R-3-_..---.-- HQ Ji Wide Professional use proficiency. 
a Specialist proficiency. 

mamulor NO iss a SOO ogo ls Native or near native proficiency. 


Native or near native proficiency at the 5 level is based on the standard of 
a college educated native speaker and would therefore mean that a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer so rated could handle the indicated foreign language as well as he handles 
his own native language. 

The S—4, R-—4 level implies the language proficiency to conduct a formal discus- 
sion and negotiations and to read all styles and forms of the language pertinent 
to the Foreign Service, including editorials, feature articles, and official documents. 

The S-3, R-3 level is considered the minimal professional level of language 
proficiency ‘for a Foreign Service officer. The 3 level implies the ability to handle 
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representation requirements, informal professional discussions within the officer's 
special field, and to read nontechnical news items or technical material in the 
officer’s special field. 

The 2, 1, and 0 levels are progressively lower. 

The high standards of training in the Department can be illustrated by the fag 
that many or most people who major in a foreign language in college do not at. 
tain the ‘professional’ level of proficiency and may not even attain the ‘‘routing 
working”’ level (S-2, R-2). In compensation, of course, they have acquired 
background which may enable them to progress more rapidly in training in the 
spoken language and they may have acquired knowledge of the foreign literature, 

The test results are based on a structured interview where the candidate is leq 
through various levels of conversation and reading in the presence of an educated 
native speaker of the language and a qualified linguist. 

The testing procedure is certainly not ‘‘perfunctory.’ 
and are rigidly applied. 

To date, the Foreign Service Institute in compliance with the Department's 
mandatory testing program has tested approximately 20 percent of the Service, 
Approximately 60 percent have tested at the 3 level or better. 


, 


The standards are high 


Forrian Service Circutar No. 250, Aucust 27, 1958 
Subject: Language proficiency testing. 


1. Purpose 


This circular announces that, effective August 27, 1958, language proficiency 
tests will become mandatory for Foreign Service officers. 


2. Background 


The Department has a continuing need for an accurate and current inventory 
of the language skills of its Foreign Service officers. A mandatory testing program 
therefore is being inaugurated to provide more accurate information than has 
been available from self-evaluations of language skills. Moreover it will facilitate 
the implementation of the language training policy described in Foreign Service 
Circular No. 227 dated August 16, 1957. 


3. Responsibility 

The Foreign Service Institute has been designated to administer the language 
proficiency examinations to Foreign Service officers. A copy of the results of the 
examination will be placed in the performance file of each officer examined. 


4. Coverage 


The provisions of this circular apply only to Foreign Service officers. Ata 
later date they may be extended to include Reserve and staff officers. 


5. Requirements 


5.1 All Foreign Service officers, including those who claim no proficiency in 
any foreign language, are required to present themselves for examination at the 
Testing Unit, School of Languages, Foreign Service Institute. Officers who claim 
no knowledge of foreign languages will be given a form by the Testing Unit 
certifying compliance with this circular. 

5.2 All Foreign Service officers assigned within the United States will be re- 
quired to take the language proficiency examination before traveling to their next 
gees of assignment abroad. They are responsible for arranging with the Foreign 

ervice Institute the date for the examination. 

5.3 Foreign Service officers on home leave or home leave and transfer orders 
will be required to arrange for the language proficiency examination while they 
are in Washington on consultation. The Institute will give these officers priority 
appointments for testing. 

5.4 Officers who depart from Washington on a field assignment or who visit 
Washington during home leave and do not take a language proficiency examina- 
tion will have this fact documented in their performance file as a failure to comply 
with departmental instructions. As a reminder of this obligation, the Travel 
and Transportation Branch will not release tickets until the Foreign Service 
Institute certifies that the officer has presented himself for examination. 


6. Use of testing results 


6.1 Selection boards will be instructed to give full credit for recorded evidence 
including test scores which reflect an improvement in an officer’s language pro- 
ficiency. Similarly, evidence of a lack of concern or success in this field will 
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reflect discredit, especially when the officer has had the advantage of training 
facilities or field assignments which provide the opportunity to improve his 
janguage facility. In the future, selection boards will be instructed to compare 
test scores before and after assignments to posts where on of the world languages 
(French, Spanish, German, Italian, or Portuguese) is the principal language of the 
country. Failure, as demonstrated by test scores, to improve proficiency in the 
world language of the post will constitute a deficiency in the officer’s performance. 

6.2 As soon as possible a policy will be impleinented whereby Foreign Service 
officers assigned to posts where a world language is the primary language (list 
attached) will be required to have attained at least “S-2, R--2” level of pro- 
ficiency in the language. Rare exceptions to this policy may be authorized in 
special cases by the Chief of Personnel the Operations Division. 


7, Examination 

A language examination usually requires approximately 20 minutes to admin- 
jster. It tests an officer’s speaking and reading ability in the foreign language in 
which he is examined. It is expected that, if time and facilities permit, tests will 
be scheduled for all languages in which an officer claims proficiency. 


8. Certification 

The Testing Unit of the School of Languages, Foreign Service Institute, will be 
responsible for certifying that the testing requirements have been fulfilled. 
Officers must obtain this certification and present it to the Travel and Trans- 
portation Branch before travel tickets will be released. 
9. Waiver 

The requirement for language proficiency testing may be waived by the Chief 
of the Personnel Operations Division when he determines that special cireum- 
stances warrant a waiver. 


List of countries and posts where a world language (French, German, Spanish, 
Portuguese, or Italian) is the primary language 


French: Peru 
Belgium Spain 
France Uruguay 
Haiti Venezuela 
German: Portuguese: 
Austria Brazil 
Germany Portugal 
Switzerland (except Geneva) Italian: Italy 
Spanish: French (individual posts): 
Argentina Abidjan 
Bolivia Algiers 
Chile Dakar 
Colombia Elizabethville 
Costa Rica Geneva 
Cuba Leopoldville 
Dominican Republic Martinque 
Ecuador Montreal 
El Salvador Noumea 
Guatemala Quebec 
Honduras Yaounde 
Mexico Portuguese (individual posts): 
Nicaragua Lourenco Marques 
Panama Louanda 
Paraguay Italian (individual post): Mogadiscio 


3. Question: ‘‘Does the Department continue to believe that it will reach its 
goal of having every Foreign Service officer with a useful knowledge of at least 
ore world language by 1962?’’ 

Answer. The Department expects to come reasonably close to reaching this 
oal. According to the results of the latest inventory, 52 percent of the officers 

ave reached or exceeded the ‘“‘working’’ level of proficiency in French, Spanish, 
or German (sufficient proficiency in both speaking and reading a language to 
meet normal representation and professional work requirements); an additional 
26 percent have attained a ‘‘basic’’ knowledge of French, Spanish, or German 
(sufficient. proficiency for routine social and office requirements). A sizable 
portion of those in the latter group are expected to increase their proficiency 
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to the ‘‘working’’ level in one of these three languages by use of the language | 
at posts, by part-time training, and by self-study. There are, of course, a number 
of other officers, representing 8 to 12 percent of the Service, who have either g 
“basic’’ or a ‘‘working’’ knowledge of another ‘‘nonhard’’ language (such ag 


Italian or Portuguese) or a “hard’”’ language. | 


It is planned that about 400 officers will be trained in fiscal year 1960, 450 jy 
fiscal year 1961, 400 to 450 in fiscal year 1962, and 350 in fiscal year 1963. There 
would then be a reduction to what would be considered a normal annual rate of 
about 250 a year thereafter. Training alone, of course, cannot be expected to 
solve the problem entirely. Much depends on an individual’s facility for learning 
a language and also on the opportunities for utilizing language skills. Older 
officers, with little or no experience in acquiring foreign languages, may find jt 
exceedingly difficult to reach the “‘working’’ level of proficiency in a foreign 
language even with intensive training; however, such officers may be very 
valuable to the Service because of functional competence or special knowledge 
or skill other than language. 

4. Question: ‘‘Would you give your estimate as of now of the usefulness of the 
new senior officers course?”’ 

Answer. Indications thus far are that the senior officers course is proving 
to be a highly successful addition to the Department’s training program. Effee. 
tiveness of the course may be attributed to the following: (1) selections of trainees 
were carefully made; (2) training sessions and assignments have been planned in 
great detail; (3) physical facilities including study rooms, a special seminar 
room, and a library have been appropriately arranged and furnished; and (4) 
leadership of the course has reflected enthusiasm, intensive preparation, selective 
choice of speakers and the setting of high standards for trainee participation, 

It is believed that the senior officers course can continue to fill a special need in 
the Service as a broadening experience in preparing senior officers for future assign. 
ments to positions of a policy or program nature. The first year’s course has 
concentrated heavily on the policy aspects of foreign affairs. Approximately 
one-half of the last segment of 3 months involves study of certain management 
aspects of foreign affairs. Since the graduates of this type of training may be 
expected to hold key positions involving direction of large staffs and coordination 
of policies and programs of other organizations with those of the Department, 
it is planned that future courses will place greater emphasis on developing the 
understanding and the qualities which make for effective human leadership, 

5. Question: ‘‘Would you explain in detail with examples, and not merely with 
the use of the phrase ‘flexibility,’ the difference in the operation of section 2 of 
S. 1243 and the substitute which you propose?”’ 

Answer. Section 2 of 8. 1243 provides for the designation of each individual 
officer position in a foreign country which shall be filled by an officer with a useful 
knowledge of the language commonly used in the country. This would mean 
designating specific positions at each post in the country. 

The suggested revision provides for the designation of the total number of 
officer positions in a foreign country which shall be filled by an officer with a 
language of the country. 

The total number of positions designated as ‘‘language positions’? would be 
the same under the suggested revision as under the present section 2. The 
revision, however, would permit the immediate assignment of language speaking 
officers wherever they might be needed at any given time. For example, a con- 
sular position in the American Embassy in country X might require a language 
officer for a year because of negotiations effecting the protection of American 
citizens in that country. At the conclusion of the negotiations, the need for the 
particular language competence in that position might no longer exist, but instead 
would be needed at a consulate at a port in the country where American interests 
were increasing as a consequence of the negotiations. 

Again, an economic specialist might be badly needed in country Y, when the 
position which he would occupy might normally be designated as a “language 
position.” It is entirely possible that the language competence of the specialist 
would not be in the language of country Y, yet his technical knowledge would be 
far more useful to our mission and the country than would be local language 
competence. In this connection, attention is invited to the fact that it is difficult 
to match specialized substantive knowledge with a knowledge of the language of 
a particular country. Frequently the former is more important to the attainment 
of American objectives, particularly since language knowledge can be provided 
by other personnel at the particular post. 

“Language positions” could, of course, be shifted from one post to another under 
the present section 2. However, this would mean a separate action for each 
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osition. It would involve delays and expensive redtape and paper pushing. 
Purthermore, it would mean a constantly changing pattern of ‘‘language positions”’ 
in each foreign country which, in turn, would complicate the assignment process 
and probably cause untold administrative headaches. 

6. Question: ‘‘Are there any points regarding 8. 1243 on which the executive 
branch has changed its position substantially since the position was stated with 
regard to S. 3552? If so, would you state why the Department has changed its 
mind on such points.”’ 

Answer: Section 5 of 8S. 3552 (which is similar to sec. 4 of S. 1243) would have 
authorized special monetary or other incentives for the acquisition or retention 
of proficiency in foreign languages or special abilities needed in the Service. 
Section 6 of S. 3552 (which is similar to sec. 2 of S. 1243) would have required the 
designation of every Foreign Service officer position in a foreign country whose 
incumbent should have a useful knowledge of the language common to the country. 
The position of the executive branch last year on these two sections of 8S. 3552 
appears in the report of the May 27, 1959 hearing before this committee: 

“The serious problem of foreign language training has been recognized by the 
Department. A definite policy regarding language acquisition has been announced 
and extensive programs are being supported to give Foreign Service personnel the 
useful language facility they must have. These programs are already conducted 
at public expense, with personnel attending training as part of official duties, 
with language training experts employed by the Department for the purpose, and 
in various other ways. 

“Since the Department has at this time not developed a positive program for 
the payment of monetary awards which is properly geared to the language training 
program already going forward at public expense, section 5 of the bill should not 
be endorsed. 

“While the Department’s firm objective is to promptly staff all necessary posi- 
tions at field posts with personnel having this necessary language facility, the rigid 
requirement of section 6 of the bill is unrealistic in terms of maintaining essential 
administrative flexibility. Even with the modification mentioned by the De- 
partment the requirement would be unnecessarily arbitrary and would place an 
obstacle in the path of the Department’s program. There is, therefore, objection 
to endorsement of section 6.” 

During the past year the Department has made an intensive study of the entire 
problem of language and area training for the Foreign Service, particularly with 
respect to hard-to-learn languages. As a consequence, the Department has 
evolved a detailed language incentive program which could be used to implement 
the proposed authority of section 5 of S. 3552 (and section 4 of 5. 1243) and which, 
it is believed, could strengthen the development of the language skills necessary 
in the Foreign Service. In the light of this program, objection to the proposed 
section has been withdrawn. 

Since last year, the Department has also given considerable thought to ways and 
means of carrying out the provisions of section 6 of 8. 3552 (and see. 2 of S. 1243) 
in the event such legislation was enacted. Although it would pose administra- 
tive problems of some consequence, particularly with respect to the assignment of 
personnel on a worldwide basis, there are now plans which are believed to be 
adequate for the implementation of this proposal if enacted in the amended form 
suggested by the Department in its report on 8. 1243 and as explained in ques- 
tion 5 above. 

7. Question: (a) ‘“‘In order to have the highest caliber Foreign Service to serve 
the United States, how many new FSO-8’s should be brought into the Service 
annually?” 

Answer. At the present level of employment approximately 180 new FSO-8’s 
should be brought into the Service annually to replace those lost through attrition. 

Question: (b) ‘‘How many FSO-8’s have been brought into the Service in the 
past year?”’ 

Answer. The number of FSO-8’s brought into the Service is as follows: 


Fiseal year 1958__ _- Pea Ot 7 oe ne Seen oe _. 156 
ene SD TOR CORO cw, samen age sok ae~ hoa ae aie eee C2. oe 


Question: (c) ‘‘What is the current backlog of people who have passed their 
examinations and are awaiting appointments?”’ 

Answer. There are 170 persons on the waiting list who have passed both their 
written and oral examinations. Of this number all but 23 will be available for 
appointment during the coming fiscal year. 
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Question: (a) ‘‘Why do you insist upon previous Government experience as a 
prerequisite for lateral entry?”’ 

Answer. This matter is covered in the statement of Deputy Under Secretary 
Henderson. 

Attention is invited particularly to the fact there is no probationary period for 
lateral entrants. A lateral entrant who does not adapt to the disciplines of the 
Foreign Service—both personal and professional—cannot be separated except 
through involved charges and hearings procedures. Those applicants for lateral 
entry who have served for 3 years or more in Government positions, particularly 
in positions abroad, have already learned to accommodate themelves to the team- 
approach to problems. A Foreign Service Reserve appointment would give a 
man without Government experience an opportunity to decide whether he and 
his family can adapt themselves to the Foreign Service and would give the Depart- 
ment an opportunity to evaluate the man’s ability and adaptability before it 
offered him an appointment as a career officer. 

Question: (b) ‘‘Why does a trained economist, for instance, need to have 
Government experience before being useful to the Foreign Service?’ 

Answer. It is the degree of usefulness that is of immediate concern to the 
Service. A college professor of theoretical economics would be useful to the 
Foreign Service; he would be more useful if he had had Government experience 
in the practical application of theoretical economics or if he had, as a Foreign 
Service Reserve officer, been tested to determine whether or not he has the ability 
to convert theory into practice as an economic reporting officer. 

A trained economist with experience in a large corporation has applied his 
knowledge to the furtherance of that corporation’s objectives. Only through the 
testing of his practical economic ability through a Foreign Service Reserve appoint- 
ment can the Department determine whether or not he can adapt to the larger 
Foreign Service objectives of American economic policy before offering him a 
career appointment. 

Question: (c) ‘Under the existing law would it not be impossible for the 
Department to have former Policy Planning Chief, Robert Bowie laterally enter 
the Foreign Service due to the fact that he has had a break in Government 
service?”’ 

Answer. No. Section 517 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 required service 
immediately prior to appointment. By the request of the Department, the word 
“immediately” was removed by Public Law 22, 84th Congress. FSC No. 265 
of March 19, 1959, provides ‘“‘Such prior service must have been performed within 
an 8-year period next preceding the date of application —.’’ Under the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 as amended and under the regulations adopted by the De- 
partment, Mr. Bowie could be laterally appointed as a Foreign Service officer. 

9. Question: “The committee would find it most helpful if the Department of 
State would prepare a comment on the report of the Subcommittee on Reor- 
ganization and International Organizations of the Committee on Government 
Operations entitled, ‘The Federal Government’s Foreign: Language Training 
Programs,’ from the point of view of alerting this committee to any matter 
which will be helpful to it in considering S. 1243, or other proposed changes to the 
Foreign Service Act which have been referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations.” 

Answer. The report of the Subcommittee on Reorganization and International 
Organizations on ‘The Federal Government’s Foreign Language Training Pro- 
grams’’ concludes, “It is apparent from the foregoing study that the State De- 
partment fully recognizes the great significance of foreign language training of its 
Foreign Service officers.”’ 

The Department also recognizes the need for giving language training to 
dependents by its proposed amendment to section 701 of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, in line with section 3 of S. 1243, giving the Secretary authority to 
“provide appropriate orientation and language training to dependents of officers 
and employees of the Government if such officers and employees are assigned to 
foreign relations activities.’ This provision would extend an opportunity for 
language training not only to the dependents of Foreign Service officers but also 
to the dependents of USIA, ICA, Agriculture, Treasury, Immigration and Nat- 
uralization, ete., employees assigned to foreign relations activities abroad. 

A proposed new section 704 would permit the Secretary, “‘in the absence of 
suitably qualified U.S. citizens, [to] employ persons who are not citizens of the 
United States by appointment to the staff of the Institute either on a full- or 

art-time basis or by contract for services in the United States or abroad * * *.” 
Vith Washington becoming more and more an international city, this provision 
would enable the Department to employ noncitizens to train officers particularly 
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in “hard”’ languages and dialects which are taught in few if any colleges or universi- 
ties in the United States. It would also permit the employment at posts abroad 
of instructors in “‘hard’”’ languages and dialects. 

A sentence in the subcommittee’s report, page 14, on the training program of the 
Institute of Eastern Languages at Moscow State University is significant: ‘A 
g-year course teaches eastern languages to specialists who attend under orders 
{italics supplied] from various governmental ministries in preparation for assign- 
ment abroad.” The Soviet Union can order its employees to take a particular 
language and can adhere to a policy of ‘“‘reassigning personnel to the same post or 
to posts in the same area to promote area specialization.”” Under a democratic 
system of government, the Department is reluctant to force an officer to study a 

rticular language and to spend the greater part of his career in a hardship area. 

he number of officers who apply for training in “hard’’ languages and dialects 
is smaller than the number needed in the Service. The “hard” languages and 
dialects generally are spoken in backward areas where living standards and health 
conditions for the officer and his family are so substandard that an officer sees 
no inducement to becoming a language and area specialist in the region. 

The proposed addition to section 704 contained in S. 1243 permitting the 
Secretary ‘‘to provide special monetary or other incentives not inconsistent with 
this Act to encourage Foreign Service personnel to acquire or retain a proficiency 
in foreign languages or special abilities needed in the Service’’ would enable the 
Department to offer incentives, now lacking, to officers to specialize in ‘“‘hard”’ 
languages and dialects. 

It might be mentioned that through its onward assignment program, the De- 
partment makes immediate use of the training in “hard’’ languages and dialects 
that it gives its officers. Before an officer is selected for ‘“hard’’ language or for 
language and area training at Government expense, he is given an onward assign- 
ment to an appropriate position in an appropriate post which will be vacated by 
another officer at approximately the time the language officer finishes his training. 

10. Question: “At the time of the hearing last May on 8. 3552, a bill very 
similar to S. 1243 which we are now considering, the Department of State sub- 
mitted for the record information which brought up to date the information on 
recruitment and training in the Foreign Service which was contained in the 
committee’s staff study on that subject which had been completed earlier. Would 
the Department go through the record of the hearing last May and submit for 
this record any information which may be necessary to bring the essential facts 
on recruitment and training up to date? I do not mean to have every detail 
corrected but we ought to know now about any important fact stated in May 
1958 at the last hearing which is no longer true.” 

Answer. College relations program for 1959.— Under the Department’s college 
relations program, a vigorous campaign has been set in motion to stimulate in- 
terest in and attract qualified candidates for the Foreign Service. The next 
Foreign Service officer examination will be held on December 5, 1959, and it is 
expected that the number of applications for the examination will be the largest 
ever received by the board of examiners. In order to obtain a representative 
cross section of young American men and women to take the examination, approxi- 
mately 255 colleges and universities will be personally visited by representatives 
of the Department. All other institutions in the country at the college level will 
receive informational material concerning careers in the Foreign Service and the 
examination. In carrving out this program, educational institutions in every 
State in the Union will be visited. 

In addition to the campaign being waged on the campuses of the Nation, an 
intensive publicizing of the forthcoming examination is being undertaken in the 
press and among educational and information centers of the Armed Forces, State 
employment offices, regional establishments of the Civil Service Commission, and 
a number of smaller outlets. 

Because of the cancellation of the examination in 1958, the maximum age 
limit has been raised for this year’s examination to ‘‘under 32.’ This concession 
is heing made so that any candidates who might now be over 31! years of age will 
not be adversely affected by last year’s cancellation of the examination. 

Under new rules which have been adopted, it is believed that the large stockpile 
of eligible candidates, which, in part, contributed to the Department’s decision 
not to hold the 1958 examination will not materialize. These rules which have 
been adopted with respect to future examinations including that given in 1959, 
are as foliows: 

1. Candidates successful in the written examination will be required to take 
the oral examination within 9 months. If they fail to present themselves for the 
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oral on an agreed date within this period, their candidacies will automatically 
terminate. Time spent on Government duty outside the United States and its 
Territories will not be counted. 

2. Candidates attaining eligibility for appointment after successfully com- 
pleting the oral will remain eligible for a period not to exceed 30 months from the 
date of the written examination. The names of candidates failing to receive 
appointments during that period would be removed from the list of eligible candi- 
dates, provided, however, that time spent in required active military service 
subsequent to estoblishing eligibility for appointment will not be counted. 

These rules should do much to lower the number of eligible candidates by 
eliminating those individuals without immediate desires for appointment, who 
by remaining on register indefinitely, create false impressions of stockpile reserves 
and prevent consideration of other qualified eligibles. Concurrently, with the 
adoption of these rules, there will be created a rank register of eligibles from 
which selections will always be made from the top. This assures a continuing 
selection of the highest ranking candidates regardless of when such candidates 
took the examination 

The promulgation of the above rules and the establishment of a rank register 
should do much toward making the college relations program more effective. It 
should insure the holding of an annual examination and the creation of an active 
list of eligibles from whom only the best qualified can be drawn. From informal 
comments received from faculty members and students on a number of campuses, 
a hearty endorsement of these changes can be expected. 


LANGUAGE 


TABLE I.—Staffing plan for 1963 for officers with “hard” language skills! 


| Language 
officer 
Languages pertinent to post staffing 
objective 
(minimum) 


Africa dead die oly | 21 
| j—— - a 
Belgian Congo: Elizabethville, Leopold ville | Dutch- 2 
Ethiopia: | 
Addis Ababa. - ' J «1, ees. 3 
Asmara... 4: ae | Arabic (Egyptian) 1 
Libya: Benghazi, Tripoli a Arabic (Western) 6 
Morocco: Casablanca, Rabat and Tangier ...| Arabie (Western) 6 
Tunisia: Tunis : | Arabic (Western) 3 
Europe... -- ie danhae éhve ; sph edee ab bibs eid | 64 
Algeria: Algiers Arabic (Western) al 4 
Czechoslovakia: Prague . . . sc dt! Mcrae =% | 4 
Denmark: Copenhagen.----- -- Jib <tknannnnoeel | Danish_. has uA 3 
Finland: Helsinki----- tS dea be switoks Finnish 3 
TN ooh mn sncamnnenpeiia | Hungarian 5 
Netherlands: Amsterdam, ‘Rotterdam and The | Dutch 6 
Hague. 
Netherlands West Indies: Aruba and Curacao-.----- | Dutch : nent d omewil 2 
Norway: Oslo_--.....--.- bts ‘ih ; adiaardh Norwegian. - - Sell eh wiseraetat 3 
Poland: Wareéaw......-....--- ecedun pean tan caannde | PRs e vn cksouwghs ittets 7 
Rumania: Bucharest ---------- : ‘ Rumanian. .------- Po ites bith 2 
Surinam: Paramaribo- ---.-.----- Ly ep amare ic cralinaenel 1 
et Goteborg, Stockholm | Swedish 4 
S.S.R.: Moscow | Russian 8 
Y ugoslavia: Belgrade, Sarajevo, Zagreb | Serbo-Croatian 12 
Far East_--_- 93 
Burma: Rangoon | Burmese. . 5 
. hinese-Mandarin l 
Cambodia: Phnom Penh j Cambodian __. ; 3 
China: Taipei ------ Chinese-M andarin 7 
Hong Kong... -- _.....| Chinese-Mandarin. - 10 
| Chinese-Cantonese : 
Indonesia: Djakarta, Medan, and Surabaya-.- ; Indonesian - 7 


Chinese-M andarin- 


1 Revision of tab I, p. 29, Senate Foreign Relations Committee hearing on 8. 3552 (May 27, 1958) 
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TaBLE I.— Staffing plan for 1963 for officers with “hard” language skills! —Continued 














er 
Language 
officer 
Languages pertinent to post staffing 
| objective 
| (minimum) 
———— SS ee eee SS 
Japan: Fukuoka, Kobe-Osaka, Nagoya, Sapporo, | Japanese_- | 20 
Tokyo and Yokohama. Chinese-Mandarin- - 1 
Korea: Seoul - . Korean 6 
| Chinese-Mandarin_- | 1 
Laos: Vientiane . Fee 7 i 3 
Malaya: Kuala Lumpur, “Penang Malay-_.- 3 
| Chinese-Mandarin and Canton- | 2 
| ese. 
Philippines: Manila | Chinese-Mandarin__ 1 
Singapore. _...- Chinese-Mandarin 1 
| Chinese-Cantonese 1 
Thailand: Bangkok, Chiengmai | Phat 7 
| Chinese- Mandarin. 1 
Vietnam: Hue, Saigon | Vietnamese. __ 8 
| Chinese-Mandarin and Canton- 1 
| ese. Sa 
Neer Mast.....-.---.- 137 
Aden_-_- Arabic (Saudi) 2 
Afghanistan: ‘Kabul_- Persian 4 
Ceylon: Colombo. ..-..----- Singhalese 2 
} Tamil. . 1 
Cyprus: Nicosia...-.-..-.---.- Greek 2 
| Turkish 1 
United Arab Republic: Alexandria, Cairo and Arabic (Egyptian) 12 
Port Said. 
Greece: Athens, Salonika-_- aa Greek er : 9 
India: 
Bombay and New Delhi peak | rs ck ae acne 12 
Riis a ietinbbinnwnt ‘ Bengali Saka sceaeaeana 1 
Madras - Tamil be = 1 
Iran: Isfahan, Khorramshahr, Meshed, Tabriz and | Persian. . ; 15 
Teheran. lee GIO l 
Turkish 1 
Manet ak. =e 6 oe es oy 1 
Iraq: | 
Baghdad and Basra- -- ..| Arabic (Iraqi) _- --- es 7 
ea ee --| Kurdish ’ as sets 
Israel: 
Haifa, Tel Aviv Hebrew abs x : 6 
EES i ee 3 
Jordan: Amman_.-.- +. G0 a 4 
Kuwait: Kuwait. .....--- | Arabic (Saudi) -- 3 
Lebanon: Beirut - aoe | Arabie (Syrian) 4 
Muscat cain nhmctine $m | Arabic (Saudi) -- 2 
Pakistan: | 
RI ccs, closer coe : ak IE ene en ee oo oe 1 
Karachi, Lahore and Peshawar. : WIGs pc ausecss yt 10 
Sudan: Khartoum. , | Arabic (Egyptian) - bt oe 4 
Sandi Arabia: Dhahran, Jidda_- .| Arabic (Saudi) -----.------ : 6 
Syria: Aleppo, Damascus. . .. .- | Arabic (Syrian). eben d Ea 5 
Turkey: Ankara, Istanbul, Iskenderun and Izmir_.| Turkish___- Tee eee By: 12 
Es pact eaewen dees | Arabic (Saudi) ---- ‘oa 4 
TaRLeE II.—Summary requirements, “hard” language training, 1960-64 ! 
Total required for adequate post coverage. -__.....----.-..---------.---- 944 
Bamber with ‘‘working’’ proficiency ?_.............-..--.-..----- 514 
In training, 1958-59 _ _ __ _- si eat et a Nan on ae ee ee eee a 92 
Number requiring training, aE ilgili nae: ape en By! iy be 8 539 


! Revision of tab II, p. 50, Senate Foreign Relations Committee hearing on S. 3552 (May 27, 1958). 

*In some languages it w ill be noted that there is an excess of current skills over minimum requirements. 
Additional training has been included in the 5-year plan in some instances to assure continuing supply of 
certain language skills with reasonable distribution by class levels of officers concerned. 

‘Includes factors to provide minimum of officers with such language skills coming up through the ranks 
on a continuing basis, and to cover attrition and Service loss of language skills (health, change in area, or 
functional development, etc.). 

In some languages the number of officers with “work ing’”’ 
will not equal the total required for adequate post coverage. 
number of officers who have slightly less than the ‘‘working”’ 
without further intensive full-time training. 


proficiency plus those in training or to be trained 
In these instances it has been assumed that a 
proficiency will be able to reach this level 
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TasLe III.—Summary requirements, ‘‘hard’’ language training 1960-641 























| a 
| Total re- Number In training Number 
quired for with during requiring 
Language adequate ‘“‘working’”’ fiscal year training 
post proficiency ? 1959 1960-443 
coverage 
sachin ctheechianlfiicn cats eens ie wil |——— 
Africa: 
Pa obs ono wng oc ns ~cupbiniaieetid ormnaneit 9 satéoenanltheaeeii eh 4 
Arabic—Western (see Arabic-Near East). -_}..............]....-----2.22-/.-- qn segue 
Near East: ; 
i isedun-nimatendinsbnehedeeninekbensmnnd 231 39 16 15 
MEER sth cade ahcbecenveeecnas.<conheks 33 22 3 10 
SO Joc tatinnds beep coeaneneiguennodeitt 18 2 1 4 
Nh Dangitnatadhnen sib baanimetinten otieeed 36 5 6 r 
Rath ties atih tera hgsinniabnies idandniiacaaebeatahil 30 OO aig ti eel % 
PEL -pannesssbon -eiaienetdemmnshelta ii ciaeon cand gastin tens ster case i 
Bengal. ........... a eenewertens henenteisa Pe gkscltnaskabetiwsawdauuemreue i 
PORE vs cones 2552--- iwthinthwne new enieahld 57 5 2 % 
ee a Ht Th dnt binsitmccitnmaeidsaeaaichdied ean § 
tb ceesnneluccc-copacccagunennnentie 42 12 3 % 
PS So net const} 4ecnusbathitindennepintht Dediciicsdéivadiibanectcodans § 
Europe: 
Sl ietithnecihinici-asinieienddwnnauveiiltphineshataease oni S ontcRheeadacae 4 
atedtntorerdsncenca Swaeate Mame eee ene catiete wonstsen ces 1 | , 
BE benatcnnadankics w esis aie gate eerily 12 12 5 5 
Pe sstthicnasusdesoscsitencsys bie seanindl 9 OE letnnvinduttans 3 
TT 7 headin dinedeasedapamanoondbadpenniiediaudl 33 | 16 iangetvedatel 7 
ih ncnhvens seaoutessencsacwestinnealé 9 | 11 1 3 
DR. chinncudesnthoasundedaees inal 15 | — 5 
DL cbnbhtnnncemnnaknacake sede y DP lesctekenecnecu 3 
RR PEE eer 21 18 5 5 
I iccttiidimninistinamendins cre papannennseauiidii 6 P Beadanibesakarn l 
et cadccncnnndcccensadscahoeel 36 2% 7 14 
GE mith an a6 winkaeerc a Gtieinibdaxkwinnaibais 12 43 niente 3 
a evi ed ici oso ss tnslvan mine nin stadia 24 97 8 | » 
Far East: 
Laan knhontndhanswcekanaSinbnall 15 . SAaedeMecaneana ee LR 
ae idan aceieaemeaenll |) . 1 7 
lini nicnks nau enn chpneet babies 93 55 17 F 
Indonesian/Malayan ---.............-----.. 29 18 4 6 
Japanese. -.---- pehincintitinwennmedions abet tcuithl 60 41 5 15 
eared cca whim didn td nceinibeiedon deen 18 3 2 2 
SS Tinie isc teen gi inirn au bee adeiiabuied 30 1 2 21 
i inn. ce0snnecdeonedhahsnted mae 24 1 3 7 
meee. 5 (is nciitpasswenninnaipmia 944 514 92 530 





! Revision of tab III, p. 31, Senate Foreign Relations Committee hearing on S. 3552 (May 27, 1958). 
2 In some languages it will be noted that there is an excess of current skills over minimum requirements, 
Additional training has been included in the 5-year plan in some instances to assure continuing 
supply of certain language skills with reasonable distribution by class levels of officers concerned. 
3 Includes factors to provide minimum of officers with such language skills coming up through the ranks 
on a continuing basis, and to cover attrition and Service loss of language skills (health, change in area, or 


functional development, etc.). 


In some languages the number of officers with ‘‘working”’ proficiency plus those in training or to be trained 


will not equal the total required for adequate post coverage. 


In these instances it has been assumed that a 


number of officers who have slightly less than the ‘‘working”’ proficiency will be able to reach this level 


without further intensive full-time training. 


TRAINING ! 
Senior officer course 


A new course for Senior Officers was started at the Foreign Service Institute 


in September 1958 to continue through June 1959. 


It provides advanced training 


for officers of senior grade who are expected to attain the highest positions of 
responsibility within the Department and the Foreign Service, and is designed to 
round out the career training program which has previously contained a basic 
orientation course of 12 weeks, and a mid-career course of 12 weeks. 

There are 19 participants in the first session of the senior officer course made up 
of 11 FSO’s of classes 1, 2, and 3, one representative each from the Department of 
Commerce, USIA and ICA, and one officer each from the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps. 

The reading, discussion-seminar and written book analysis program is supple 
mented by individual and group attendance at meetings of professional societies 
and associations, at the UN, at military installations, and by domestic and foreign 
trips. Oral and written reports, small study group discussions, and case studies 


1See Foreign Service Institute Catalogue on pp. 78 88. 
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are employed. The course of study for the first year includes the following 
subjects: 

1. The Bases for American Foreign Policy. 

2. Domestic Influences on U.S. Foreign Policy. 

3. Review of Recent U.S. Diplomacy. 

4. Foreign Policy Objectives of Allied and Neutral States and the Sino-Soviet 

Bloc. 
5. Current Foreign Policy Problems. 


African seminar 

In the summer of 1958 the Institute inaugurated, on an experimental basis, a 
new African seminar. The new program was intended to offer specialized train- 
ing in Africa south of the Sahara. A class of 20 Foreign Service Officers partici- 

ated in the 12 weeks seminar program in Africa. 

The final program consisted of: (1) visits at Accra and Kampala of 3 weeks each 
and at Salisbury for 10 days where the local university colleges arranged programs 
of lectures, discussions and field trips, and (2) shorter visits of 1 to 5 days at 
Lagos, Nairobi, Ndola, Lusaka, Livingstone, Johannesburg, Pretoria, Lourencgo 
Marques, Leopoldville, Brazzaville, Abidjan and Dakar. During these shorter 
stops the local U.S. consular or diplomatic posts arranged programs of talks, visits 
to points of interest and informal meetings with significant local personalities. 


Executive studies 

During fiscal year 1958-59 the Foreign Service Institute inaugurated a program 
of seminars designed to give training in supervisory principles and executive 
responsibilities to officers of the Department at the intermediate and advanced 
levels. A 1 week course for officers in grades GS-11 to 13 was started in Sep- 
tember 1958 for classes of 28 officers. The course will have been repeated five 
times during the year. In May 1959 a 1 week course for more advanced officers 
of grade GS-14 and above will be presented for a group of the same size. Both 
courses are intended to focus on the supervisory responsibilities of officers in the 
Department of State at the respective levels. A number of Foreign Service 
Officers who occupy positions of this type are also enrolled in these courses. 


Language proficiency testing at FSI 

In July 1958 the Language Testing Unit was set up as a part of the School of 
Languages, Foreign Service Institute, Department of State. The primary func- 
tion of the unit is to provide language proficiency tests for personnel of the Depart- 
ment of State, principally Foreign Service officers. To some extent it provides 
similar services for other Government agencies. 

The results of these tests, which include both speaking and reading, are reported 
on a standard form, and are forwarded periodically to the Office of Personnel and 
other end-users. 

The main purpose of this activity is to provide the Department of State with a 
current and accurate inventory of the language proficiency of its Foreign Service 
officers. This information is of importance for assignments and for planning. 

A test generally lasts half an hour. It is conducted by two examiners. One of 
these is a trained native speaker of the language in question; the other is a qualified 
linguist on the staff of the School of Languages. The form of the test is a struc- 
tured interview in which the candidate is led through various levels of conversa- 
tion and reading. 

To date, the Foreign Service Institute, in compliance with the Department’s 
mandatory testing program, has tested about 20 percent of the Foreign Service 
Officer Corps. About 60 percent of these officers have met (or exceeded) in at 
least one language, what is considered the minimum professional level of pro- 
ficiency. This is defined as the ability to handle representation requirements and 
informal professional discussions within one or more special fields, and ability to 
read nontechnical news items or technical writing in a special field. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE—FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 


CATALOG AND GENERAL INFORMATION,! JANUARY 1959, ScHooL or Forerigy 
AFFAIRS AND SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


INTRODUCTION 


The Foreign Service Institute was established in March 1947 as a result of 
the congressional mandate expressed in title VII of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946 which instructed the Secretary of State to establish an institution ‘‘to fur. 
nish training and instruction to officers and employees of the Foreign Service 
and of the Department and to other officers and employees of the Government for 
whom training and instruction in the field of foreign relations is necessary * * *,? 

The need for a training organization such as the Foreign Service Institute 
developed primarily as a consequence of the growing leadership and responsibility 
of the United States in the international community. , 

The Foreign Service Institute does not itself attempt to provide complete 
programs of academic instruction in all aspects of foreign affairs. Instead, the 
Institute has followed the practice of utilizing private or State academic facilities, 
whether located at Washington or elsewhere, and by bringing to the Institute 
outstanding representatives of the academic, business, labor, governme ntal, and 
other fields to assist in tre development of skills needed by the Service. 

The Institute has developed extensive training facilities for the teaching of 
foreign languages. These facilities are located in the Foreign Service Institute 
at Washington and also at the Institute’s branch schools located in Japan, 
Lebanon, Taiwan, France, Germany, and Mexico. 

As the U.S. Government’s principal establishment for training in the field of 
foreign relations, and in accordance with specific authority in the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, the Institute’s courses are available not only to members of the 
Foreign Service and employees of the Department of State but also to all other 
Government employees for whom training and instruction in the field of foreign 
relations is necessary. In effect. this means that FSI courses are: not: available 
to individuals outside of Government service. 

Probably the most succinct statement of the Institute’s purpose was made in 
1955 by Harold B. Hoskins, the Director of the Institute, when he said: 

“FSI * * * is no ‘ivory tower’ training. Unlike an established university 
which permits the pursuit of abstract knowledge, our Institute courses are de- 
signed for the very practical purpose of making the recipient a more effective officer 
in the future service that he renders to the U.S. Government. 

“May I repeat, the Government, and not the individual, should be the chief 
beneficiary of the training services offered by the Institute. Nor should the op- 
portunities for advanced training be looked upon as a reward for past accomplish- 
ment. The good of the Service and the needs of the Service are the primary 
criteria that are kept in mind when selecting a man or woman to receive a full- 
time training course.” 

The Institute benefits from the advice and counsel of a distinguished group of 
public members of the Advisory Committee to the Foreign Service Institute 
Currently the membership consists of: Mr. Hamilton Fish Armstrong, editon, 
Foreign Affairs; Hon. Franees P. Bolton, Member, House of Representatives; 
Hon. Ellsworth Bunker, U.S. — udor to India; Dr. Robert D. Calkins, presi- 
dent, the Brookings Institution; Gen. Robert Cutler, chairman of the board of 
directors, Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass.; Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, presi- 
dent, American National Red Cross; Dr. Clyde K. Ktuckhohn, chairman ‘of the 
department of anthropology, Harvard University; Mr. Charles EK. Saltzman, 
Partner, Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York, N.Y.; Dr. Henry M. Wriston, director, 
The American Assembly, Columbia University. 


GENERAL INFORMATION, 1959-60 
Location 
The Foreign Service Institute (FSI) is located at Arlington Towers, 1018 Wilson 
Boulevard, Arlington, Va. Shuttle bus service is provided between the Institute 
and other State Department buildings. 


Admission and registration 


Admission to the Institute is limited by law to personnel of the Department of 
State, the Foreign Service, and other Government agencies concerned with foreign 
affairs. 





! Photographs omitted. 
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Admission to courses designated with an asterisk (e.g., *A-200 mideareer course 
in foreign affairs) is effected by the Office of Personnel on a regular assignment 
pasis. Persons wishing to enroll in such courses should make application by 
dispatch (from field posts) or by memorandum (from the Department). Memo- 
randums should be addressed to the Chief of Personnel, Operations Division, 
Attention: Training Assignments Officer. The type of information to be included 
in the application is set forth in | FSM I 550. Inquiries regarding eligibility 
criteria for these courses, methods of selection, relation of the training to career 
development, etc., should be addressed to the Training Assignments Officer, POD, 
Department of State. 

Admission to correspondence courses and overseas extension courses is by appli- 
cation submitted on form DS-1131. Further explanation will be found under the 
course listings. 

Persons wishing to enroll in other Institute courses may do so by submitting a 
memorandum to the registrar containing the following information: name, func- 
tional title, grade, division symbol, and telephone extension. Since these are 
either extension or part-time courses, they are open only to departmental personnel 
or to Foreign Service personnel willing to devote leave time in Washington to such 
training; they are also available to personnel of other agencies on a space available 
pasis or to those who are willing to participate on their own time. Inquiries 
regarding such courses should be directed to the registrar. 

Requests for the quarterly course announcements and inquiries concerning 
course schedules and registration should be directed to the registrar. 


Training evaluation 


When any full-time training assignment is completed, a training evaluation 
form, prepared by the course chairman, is placed in each student’s personnel file. 


Other agency personnel 


Personnel of ICA and USIA or any Federal employee serving abroad wishing 
to make application for an appropriate course listed in this announcement during 
the period of his home leave in the United States should make application through 
his superior when arranging his home leave schedule. Requests will be made on 
form DS-1311, ‘‘field training application,’’ which is available at the Embassy. 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


It is the function of the School of Foreign Affairs to plan and to direct training 
in three clearly defined areas. 

Basically, there are general graduate level career offerings such as those for 
junior and midcareer officers at the Foreign Service Institute and for selected 
officers at specified university graduate schools. Within this same area there are 
numerous seminars, covering shorter periods of time, planned for selected 
personnel from within the Department, the Foreign Service, and other appro- 
priate Government agencies. 

In a second area, the School of Foreign Affairs offers courses in the field of 
general orientation geared to meet the immediate needs of the officers, the clerks, 
and the wives of officers going overseas. 

In a third area, beyond the work in general career preparation and in orientation, 
the School of Foreign Affairs conducts courses, otherwise unavailable, in specialized 
functions in the Foreign Service, such as administrative operations, budget and 
fiscal management, and consular affairs. 

In addition to the above the school also supervises certain training given 
abroad, such as area training at Beirut, Tokyo, and Taichung and specialized 
courses given at field posts or by correspondence. 


Orientation 

This program is directed primarily toward new employees, personnel being sent 
abroad for the first time, wives and adult dependents of officers, and personnel on 
transfer. 

The purpose of the program is to introduce new personnel to the requirements 
and functions of the Foreign Service and to provide general and specific informa- 
tion about problems, languages, and areas involved in forthcoming assignments. 
It aims to assist personnel in making the adjustment from American life to the role 
of a Government official living and working among foreign peoples. 
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Departmental orientation—officer _ _ - ; See _. ive 


Course is open to all officers (other than FSO-8) prior to their initial assign. 
ment in the Department. Students are given an overall view of the work of 
the Department and the Foreign Service including organizational structure 
administrative procedures, and internal and external relationships involyed 
in the conduct of foreign affairs. 


*M-101 Departmental orientation—clerical_---.......-------.------ 3 days 


Course is designed for clerical personnel serving in the Department. It 
consists of a series of general background lectures on the organization and 
functions ot the Department and the Foreign Service, security regulations 
personnel policies, and administrative procedures. Functional subjects 
covered include departmental correspondence, filing, and general office 
requirements. 


*M-110 Foreign Service orientation—officer_-___........--.-.-.---- 3 weeks 


Course is open to Foreign Service officers (other than classes 7 and 8 and 
integrated officers enrolled in the A-100, basic Foreign Service officer course) 
and officers of other U.S. Government agencies prior to their initial assign. 
ment overseas. This course is a general survey of the functions, organiza- 
tion, and operation of the Foreign Service and its relationship to U.S. Govern- 
ment activities at home and abroad. It includes seminars on interpreting 
foreign attitudes and behavior, foreign language learning techniques, under. 
standing of the current American scene, and answering criticisms of the 
United States abroad. 


*M-111 Foreign Service orientation—clerical._.............._--__- 3 weeks 


Course is open to all clerical personnel initially recruited for overseas serv- 
ice. The first 2 weeks are identical with M—110, Foreign Service orientation— 
officer; the remaining week is devoted to specialized training in Foreign 
Service correspondence, records management, and general office requirements, 


M-112 Foreign Service orientation—wives__..............-------- 2 weeks 


Course is open to Foreign Service wives and wives of personnel of U.S. 
Government agencies assigned for duty abroad. Although the course is 
planned primarily for wives going overseas for the first time, it is believed 
that all Foreign Service wives, regardless of experience, will find selected parts 
of the course of interest and value. The first week provides general informa- 
tion on the history, organization, and functions of the Foreign Service. It 
also includes guidance on social usage and other matters of particular interest 
to wives. During the second week there are seminars on interpreting foreign 
attitudes and behavior, foreign language learning techniques, understanding 
the current American scene, and answering criticism of the United States 
abroad. Selected portions of M-—110, Foreign Service orientation—officer, 
are included in the course. 


General career training 


General career training is considered the core of the Institute’s function. It 
consists of concentrated periods of full-time training at the basic (FSO-8) level, 
the midcareer (FSO 4 to 6) level, and the senior (FSO 1 to 3) level. Participation 
in the basic Foreign Service officer course is required of all newly appointed 
FSO-8’s and may be omitted or postponed only under exceptional circumstances, 
The midcareer course in foreign affairs is one of a series of career training oppor- 
tunities made available to selected Foreign Service officers in the middle grades. 
Training at the senior level, the senior course in foreign affairs, is offered to 
selected officers of the Foreign Service who are on the threshold of high level 
positions, such as principal officer or deputy principal officer of a large post or in 
a corresponding position in the Department. 


*A-100 Basic Foreign Service officer course_.........-...----------- 12 weeks 


Course is required of all junior Foreign Service officers upon appointment 
to the Foreign Service. It includes instruction in the duties and functions 
of Foreign Service officers, a survey of the Department of State and the 
Foreign Service and their relationships with other Government agencies, 
Training in procedures of reporting, trade promotion and protection, consular 
services, and administration is also provided. Permission to take only the 
consular and administrative segments, which last approximately 3 and 2 


*Assignments by PER (Office of Personnel). 
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weeks respectively, may also be requested by other officers of the Department 
and of the Foreign Service by submitting an application to the Office of 
Personnel. 


#A-200 Midcareer course in foreign affairs__________.________-____- 12 weeks 


Course is open to selected Foreign Service officers at the midcareer level 
(classes 4, 5, and 6). Its purpose is to orient these officers, who have a rela- 
tive emphasis on functional specialty, toward a greater awareness of the 
general outlook and responsibilities of the Foreign Service executive. To this 
end, the course program is designed (1) to assist officers to improve and 
broaden the scope of their substantive analysis and interpretive ability by 
introducing them to systematic concepts of analysis, (2) to provide officers 
with an opportunity for a new look at basic American values and attitudes 
and to familiarize them with current domestic institutional and attitudinal 
developments which significantly influence foreign policy, and (3) to develop 
in the officers a heightened awareness of the managerial task in the Foreign 
Service and of the interdependence of the substantive and administrative 
functions in the accomplishment of the basic mission. 


ne? | “ASEH GEEVICGR GONOCEN y=. - a ee 10 months 


Selected officers are assigned to armed services colleges in the United 
States or to military colleges abroad for studies in global strategy in relation 
to current political, economic, and psychological developments. 


#A-300 Senior course in foreign affairs__..._........-.._..-___---. 9 months 


Course is open to a limited number of selected Foreign Service officers of 
class 3 and above. It provides an intensive period of preparation for senior 
executive positions. Participants study the political, economic, strategic, 
and administrative aspects of foreign policy problems by dealing with world 
or regional situations and by formulating suggested solutions and proposed 
courses of action. 


*A-310 Harvard University program on international affairs_____-__-_ 9 months 


Course is Open to selected Foreign Service Officers of classes 1, 2, and 3, 
who are sent to Harvard for an academic year of full-time work. It is a 
seminar on international affairs which will be attended by governmental and 
nongovernmental students from the United States and other nations and 
aims at developing viable solutions for pending and anticipated foreign policy 
problems. 


Functional training 


Functional training is provided in two areas of Foreign Service field operations 
in order to equip personnel for more effective performance of the specialized aspects 
of these functions: Consular—A 17-day segment of the basic Foreign Service 
officer course (A—100, see p. 7) is open to all Foreign Service officers. This seg- 
ment covers passport and citizenship services, visa operations, and other consular 
services. In addition a correspondence course on “visa operations” is available 
to all Foreign Service personnel. (See p. 18.) Administrative—Daytime and 
evening courses cover various Foreign Service administrative functions; i.e., dis- 
bursing, budget and fiscal operations, personnel administration, general services, 
and supervisory training. 


7-402 Executive studies seminar. ...... 2.1.04... 5230S ee 1 week 


This course is open to all departmental officers in grades GS 11 to 13 and 
FSO 4 to 6 who are assigned to supervisory positions in Washington. The 
course consists of lectures by outstanding governmental and nongovernmental 
experts, informal seminars, and case studies. It is designed to (1) make 
both civil service and Foreign Service supervisors more aware of the impor- 
tance of their supervisory function and (2) provide suggestions for most 
effectively meeting and solving problems arising out of relationships between 
employees and between employees and their supervisors. 

*M-410 Administrative operations__.............----------------- 8 weeks 

Course is open to officers in grades FSO 4 to 6 and FSS 4 to 8 who have 
had field experience in administration and who will continue to perform 
administrative functions overseas. ‘The course consists of lectures, seminars, 
work projects, problems, case studies, and assigned readings, all of which are 
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designed to qualify the student to assume responsibilities, consistent with 
prior experience, in the several administrative functions; i.e., general sery- 
ices, personnel and financial administration, and overall management. The 
course also includes coverage of various substantive programs which admini. 
strative functions support. 


*M-415 Disbursing, Budget, and Fiscal Operations.__..._-..------ 9 weeks 


Course is open to personnel in grades FSO-6 to 8 and FSS-9 to 11. The 
course consists of lectures; assigned reading; and class discussions of admin- 
istrative support, budget formulation and operations, use of post financial 
plan, control of post funds, disbursing principles, and personnel and general 
services operations in their relationship to budget and fiscal operations. Case 
problems provide training in voucher preparation, allotment accounting, dis- 
bursing throughout a sample month, and the rendition of accounts and reports 
to the Department of State and other agencies. ‘Training is also provided 
in the preparation of a post budget, a financial plan, and an administrative 
support agreement. 


Seminars at FSI 


Seminars are designed to keep employees concerned with the conduct of U.S, 
foreign relations informed of recent developments in the shifting international 
scene and to provide a meeting place for discussion of how such developments 
affect U.S. foreign affairs. . The seminars fall into two types. The first type 
consists of topics that provide a background knowledge of factors permanently 
affecting U.S. foreign relations. The second type (regional seminars) consists of 
current topics selected from the main fields of international interest. 


A-400 Communist strategy: Its basis in theory and practice_ _- 2 weeks 


Open to all U.S. Government personnel. This course is a two-part series 
consisting of 1 week on Communist theory and practice, Communist organiza- 
tion methods, and Communist world strategy and its weapons. The second 
week is a global survey of communism, its impact on world opinion, and the 
measures to counter it. Participants must be cleared to receive secret 
material. 


A-401 The formulation and development of foreign policy —__--- ... 8 days 


Open to personnel of U.S. Government agencies concerned with foreign 
affairs. This course is a lecture-discussion series which covers the procedural 
aspects in the formulation of U.S. foreign policy and the current problems of 
its conduct. 


B--405.. “Toe errant Amateanh BOONG. . wo ic ce doles oh axcodeecnnes 1 week 


A seminar for the orientation of Foreign Service personnel in current trends 
(economic, political, and social)-in the United States. 


A-407 International labor affairs- — _- - _..-.. 4 weeks 


A lecture-discussion series of four l-week segments dealing with labor, 
domestic and international. Course content includes: 

a. Labor and Government—an introductory discussion of labor legislation 
and the role of Government in labor affairs; 

b. The American labor movement—the history, organization, current 
activities, and problems of the U.S. labor movement; 

c. International labor movements—a comprehensive survey, in lecture- 
discussion form, of national and international labor movements throughout 
the world; and 

d. U.S. Government programs in the international labor field—a survey 
of the international programs of the U.S. Government in information, cul- 
tural exchange, technical assistance, and other fields as they affect labor. 


A-411 Political stability and economic development. - - - - - -- six 2-hour sessions 


A lecture-discussion series dealing with the interplay of economic and 
political factors in those areas of the world which have recently achieved 
independent statehood. Special attention is given in the lectures to the 
possible contribution of economic aid programs to political stability and to 
the effects of rival or supplementary programs on the foreign policy orienta- 
tion of the recipient countries. 
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mais Atomic energy. ............ice Jee Sh diac. cle 6 1 week 


A lecture-discussion series which offers a review of the major applications 
of atomic energy and of the resultant problems created for foreign policy. 
This course if for U.S. Government personnel whose work is concerned with 
negotitations and development of policy in the atomic field. 


a415 International communication... <<... sens cccsncsnccesopeded 1 week 


A lecture-discussion series designed to analyze the factors of successful 
communication between peoples. The course is directed to U.S. Govern- 
ment personnel whose work is concerned with the projection of official 
American viewpoints abroad. 


A-417 U.S. diplomacy and international organization___._...........6 weeks 


The course is a combination of lectures, seminar-discussions, and assigned 
reading periods for officers of FSO-3 to 6 levels in the Foreign Service, the 
Department, and other Government agencies concerned with U.S. foreign 
policy.’ It is designed to meet the need for increased knowledge of inter- 
national organizations and multilateral diplomacy. Students visit the 
International Monetary Fund, the Pan American Union, and the United 
Nations headquarters, where they are given briefings by the U.S. mission 
to the United Nations, attend sessions of the Trusteeship Council, and 
meet with representatives of delegations from other countries. Attention is 
also devoted to studies of disarmament policies, the United Nations and space 
law, U.S. participation in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization as a basic 
element of foreign policy, problems and organization in the Far East and 
Southeast Asia, and U.S. policy toward European unification. 


Regional seminars abroad 


These seminars are operated as field trips combined with seminars conducted 
at educational institutions in the area. The Near East Seminar includes 6 weeks 
of graduate level work at the American University of Beirut, and the African 
Seminar uses the educational facilities at several African universities. The 
seminars give basic background training in addition to a view of the contemporary 
scene for those concerned with the area. 


mesos Near bast seminar (Beirut)... 2... es 12 weeks 


Open to selected Foreign Service officers. This course consists of three 
phases: (1) 1 week of orientation at FSI which includes introductory lectures 
and briefings and seminars on U.S. foreign policy throughout the Near East; 
(2) 6 weeks of intensive study of the area consisting of lectures, seminars, 
preparation of project papers, field trips, and examinations, all under the 
supervision of the American University of Beirut in Lebanon; (3) 4-week 
tour of the countries of the area, including briefings at U.S. installations and 
Foreign Service posts and meetings with local officials and leaders. 


eee. - Mivicen GoniGeh. 3... </cecc<cwwateseas mane oa 8-12 weeks 


This course is open to a limited number of officers of the Department and 
the Foreign Service who are stationed in Africa or are serving in positions 
concerned with African affairs or anticipate serving in Africa in the future. 
The group spends longer periods—up to 3 weeks each—at selected university 
colleges where briefings in depth are given on the problems of West, East, and 
Central Africa. Shorter trips are also made to other centers of political, 
economic, and cultural interest. 





University studies 
*A-600 Graduate studies in economics._............---.---------- 9 months 


Selected officers are given an academic year of advanced economic training 
at various universities throughout the United States. Study emphasis is on 
such specialized fields as international economics, labor economics, national 
income analysis, international finance and trade, trade agreements, industrial 
resources, and transportation and communications. 
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*M-600 Graduate studies in management 


Open to selected Foreign Service officers classes 2 to 4. In-residence 
courses are available at the universities which offer special programs that 
vary from 6 to 13 weeks in length. Typical coverage includes policy deter. 
mination, administrative practices, human relations, personality and motiva. 
tion, communications, and leadership responsibilities. The approach is from 
the American business point of view, but training is generally applicable to 
the Foreign Service. Assignments are limited to FSO’s who are or will be 
in the United States on assignment or home leave at the time the course jg 
given. Applications should be submitted to PER/POD. The following 
universities offer management courses: 


Columbia University Harvard University 
Cornell University Northwestern University 
University of Pittsburgh 

Area training 

Effective representation of the United States abroad requires that members of 
the Foreign Service have knowledge and understanding of the people with whom 
they work. In this connection, area training is offered to acquaint officers with 
the manifold economic, political, and social aspects of the various important 
areas of the world. 

Area training is offered in connection with other programs and courses and also 
on an intensive basis for specialization purposes. 

1. Area orientation.—Area orientation is offered in connection with language 
specialization (see language specialization under School of Languages). Officers 
assigned to language specialization spend some time in programs designed to 
familiarize them with the peoples and areas of the language they are learning. 

2. Area specialization.—Area specialization training is offered to officers of 
classes 4, 5, and 6 either in connection with language specialization or to officers 
who already have a “useful to the Service’? (S-3, R-—3) knowledge of a language 
of the area concerned. 

Programs for area training may be conducted at the Foreign Service Institute 
at Washington, at selected universities, and at the Institute’s branch schools at 
Taichung, Tokyo, and Beirut or at various combinations of the foregoing. 

Intensive area specialization training will range from 6 to 9 months in duration 
and may cover the following major areas: 


Northeast Asia Near East U.S.S.R. 
China South Asia Eastern Europe 
Southeast Asia Africa Western Europe 


Other areas of specialization may be designated as required including sub 
divisions of the major areas listed above. 

Programs and starting dates will be announced in the Institute’s quarterly 
projections of courses and by Foreign Service circulars, 


Evening courses 


Special part-time courses are offered after hours to equip personnel for more 
effective performance of specialized aspects of their Government work assignments, 
These courses supplement and reinforce the broader training offered under the 
full-time training programs. They deal mainly with specifics of many of the 
personal and technical skills an officer may need as a consequence of his assign- 
ment. 


M-403 Conference leadership..............------------- ten 2-hour sessions 


An executive skill-training course for those who are now or may in the 
future be responsible for leading conferences. Subjects such as effective 
arrangement and management of conferences, planning agendas, incentives 
to participation, and techniques of recording results are covered. The course 
also includes a series of role-playing sessions with critiques by the class and 


instructor. 
M-404 Effective speaking..................-..-.------- ten 2-hour sessions 


Open to those officers whose duties include public speaking. The course 
includes fundamental principles of effective oral expression, composition, 
and public delivery. 
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M-407 Effective State Department drafting ten 2-hour sessions 


Open to officers of the Foreign Service and the Department. The course 
is based on the principal kinds of departmental communications including 
dispatches, reports, telegrams, memorandums, letters, and diplomatic notes. 
Emphasis is-on actual practice in preparing, reviewing, or summarizing these 
communication forms. Drafting deficiencies are studied and standards of 
good drafting developed. The case studies and study problems are selected 
and adapted from actual State Department communications. 


M-412 Financial management thirteen 2-hour sessions 


Open to officers desiring training in the fiancial management of Foreign 
Service operations. The course covers budgetary processes at all levels, fiscal 
procedures, obligation and vouchering processes, principles of allotment 
accounting and reporting, and disbursing activities. 


M-413 Personnel administration thirteen 2-hour sessions 


For FSO’s, FSR’s, FSS’s 1 to 9 and officers GS-11 and above whose duties 
relate specificially to Foreign Service administrative operations. The course 
is designed for officers who have not had extensive experience in personnel 
management as applied to Foreign Service operations and whose effectiveness 
would be increased by a broad overall knowledge of the subject. It consists 
of discussions of Foreign Service case studies in personnel management as well 
as lectures, seminars, and assigned readings. 


M-414 General services operations 


For FSO’s, FSR’s, FSS’s 1 to 9, including those in USIA and ICA, as well 
as officers (GS-11 or above) of the Department, USIA, or ICA whose duties 
are related specificially to Foreign Service administrative operations. The 
course is designed for officers who have not had extensive experience in general 
services operations overseas and whose effectiveness would be increased by a 
broad overall knowledge of the subject. It consists of lectures, seminars, 
discussions, assigned readings, and work on problems concerning the functions 
of the general services officer. 


A-600—E Local universities in the United States 


Under this program Foreign Service personnel assigned to Washington or 
elsewhere in the United States may enroll for credit in courses available at 
local universities. Courses usually studied include economics, public ad- 
ministration, history, political science, and related fields. Applications 
should be directed to the Chief of Personnel, Operations Division, Attention: 
Training Assignments Officer, 6 weeks before the beginning of the course. 
Applications for courses not in Washington, D.C., should be accompanied 
by a university course catalog and any other information which will assist 
FSI in evaluating the course. 


Courses available to employees overseas—Correspondence and university extension 
courses 


These courses are available to Foreign Service personnel in the Department and 
overseas and to personnel of the Department, ICA, and USIA where indicated. 
They are undertaken voluntarily, but, once begun, withdrawals are not permitted 
except in unusual circumstances and only then with the approval of the Institute. 
Completion (or failure to complete) will be reflected in the student’s personnel file. 

Applications must bear the endorsement of the applicant’s senior supervising 
officer. Those endorsements, which thoughtfully and frankly indicate the appli- 
cant’s training needs, facilitate the selection process. CA-8444, March 28, 1958, 
outlines procedures to be followed by the applicant and by the post in correspond- 
ence study. 

All applications (DS—1131) from Foreign Service personnel overseas should be 
transmitted under cover of an operations memorandum entitled: ‘‘Foreign Service 
Institute, Attention: Registrar.” 


1. Correspondence courses.— 
C-500 The economics of national security 
Conducted by the Industrial College of the Armed Forces at Washington. 
Departmental and Foreign Service personnel (FSO-8, FSS-9, GS-9, and 


above) are eligible to participate. he course is available also to officers 
(active duty and Reserve) of the armed services and of other Government 
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agencies, such as Agriculture, Commerce, the U.S. Information Agency, and 
the International Cooperation Administration. ‘The course consists of five 
units with an average completion time of 51 weeks. It concerns the emer. 
gency management of the national economy and an examination of the Na. 
tion’s resources and the methods and problems involved in mobilizing them 
for national defense and security. 
C-520 Immigration law and visa operations 

This course is conducted by the Foreign Service Institute with the eo. 
operation of the Visa Office. It is administered by the extension division of 
the University of Wisconsin and graded by Foreign Service officers experi- 
enced in visa work... The course is primarily intended for all officers and 
clerks engaged in visa work directly or in a supervisory capacity and will 
also be of interest to other Foreign Service employees who expect to be con- 
cerned with visa work in the future. Local employees who come in contact 
with visa applicants are also eligible to take the course. The course content 
covers the full range of visa law and operations. It is expected that the 
course will be completed within approximately 1 year. Applicants should 
refer to CA—5860 of January 24, 1957, for detailed information. Applications 
are considered for enrollment each month. 


2. Extension courses.— 
C-600-E University extension program 

Various universities overseas, both American (Universities of Maryland, 
California, Johns Hopkins, ete.) and foreign, offer courses which may be of 
value to the Foreign Service. Applicants for such courses should submit 
applications in accordance with CA-1637 of August 22, 1956. Whenever 
possible applications should be accompanied by the university catalog and 
any other information which will assist FSI in evaluating the course. Appli- 
cations must be received by the Institute at least 1 month in advance of the 
beginning of the course since the application must be approved and funds 
authorized to the post before the course begins. 


SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


Language policy and programs 


The language policy of the Department of State is based on the premise that 
foreign language skills are vital in the conduct of foreign affairs. Specifically, it 
encourages all officers to acquire proficiency in two foreign languages; i.e., to the 
level of having sufficient control of the structure of a language and adequate 
vocabulary to handle routine representation requirements and professional dis- 
cussions within one or more special fields and having the ability to read nontechni- 
cal news items or technical writing in a special field. It places on the individual 
officer the responsibility of learning foreign languages but refers him to the training 
facilities in the Department which will give him all possible assistance in acquiring 
this essential part of his professional equipment. (For details, see the Foreign 
Service Manual, vol. 1, pt. I, sec. 522.) 

Language training in the Department is administered by the Foreign Service 
Institute through the School of Languages. Training programs both at Wash- 
ington and overseas fall into two broad categories: Intensive full-time training and 
part-time training. 

The method of instruction employed by the Foreign Service Institute is a 
refinement of that developed during World War II by linguistic scientists in the 
Armed Forces and at universities associated with the intensive language program 
of the American Council of Learned Societies. The materials and methods are 
based on a careful description of the language as it is now spoken and written. 
The relevant levels of the language are presented, with adequate grammatical 
explanations and drills. While initial concentration is on developing a control 
of the spoken language under close supervision of a linguistic scientist working 
with tutors who are native speakers of the language involved, the ultimate objec- 
tive is toward developing a comprehensive speaking and reading proficiency. 
Audiovisual aids are used extensively throughout as a supplement to classroom 
work. 

Training in all of the Institute’s foreign language courses, both at Washington 
and overseas, is available as space and facilities permit to personnel of other 
Government agencies involved in foreign affairs. ; 

While there is no specific legal authority for the training of dependents, it is 
recognized that wives of officers assigned overseas frequently have a real need 
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for some knowledge of the language. To meet this need where it is most urgent, 
dependents are also permitted to participate on a space-available basis in already 
established classes when there is no additional cost to the Government. 
Details regarding the scheduled starting dates and the length of the language 
courses are regularly announced in the FSI quarterly projections of courses. 


Intensive full-time language training 


1. General program in widely used languages such as French, German, and 
Spanish.—Under a general program to improve the language proficiency of the 
Foreign Service, full-time training involving 6-class hours daily for 16 weeks is 
provided at the Foreign Service Institute at Washington in French, German, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian. Field programs in France, Germany, and 
Mexico offer similar intensive instruction.on a quarterly basis for 12 weeks in 
French, German, and Spanish respectively. 

Assignments to these language classes will be made by the Office of Personnel. 

2. Language specialization program.—Intensive full-time language instruction 
for specialization purposes will be offered as required at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute at Washington, at field schools, under Institute sponsorship at other institu- 
tions, or in combinations of these programs. 

This training comprises 4 to 6 class hours daily for a period of 6 to 24 months 
depending on the language and the degree of proficiency required. 

The languages listed below are those in which the Department anticipates 
specialized training requirements during the next several years. 

The courses and starting dates are announced through the FSI quarterly pro- 
jections or by special circular. Those being offered during fiscal year 1959 are 
marked with an asterisk (*). 


Albanian *Czech *Persian 
Amharic Danish Afghan 
* Arabic Dutch *Tranian 
*Modern Written Finnish *Polish 
Egyptian *French * Portuguese 
Iraqi *German Rumanian 
*Syrian *Greek *Russian 
Western *Hebrew *Serbo-Croatian 
Bengali *Hindi (Urdu) Singhalese 
*Bulgarian *Hungarian *Spanish 
*Burmese *Indonesian/ Malay Swedish 
*Cambodian *Italian Tamil 
*Chinese * Japanese *Thai 
Cantonese *Korean *Turkish 
*Fukienese Kurdish *Urdu (Hindi) 
*Mandarin Laotian *Vietnamese 
Norwegian 


The field schools at Beirut, Taichung, and Tokyo offer Arabic, Chinese, and 
Japanese, respectively, with concentration on an advanced level of instruction. 

zanguage training in specified languages may, under certain circumstances, be 
combined with area specialization. (See area specialization under School of 
Foreign Affairs, p. 15.) 

Assignments to these specialization courses are made by the Office of Personnel 
on the basis of application and panel selections. 


Part-time language training 


1. Extension classes at the FSI at Washington.—Early morning language extension 
classes are offered in two semesters which begin in September and February and 
meet from 7:30 a.m. to 8:45 a.m. each workday. Languages offered are French, 
Spanish, German and, when there is sufficient demand, other languages such as 
Portuguese, Italian, Russian, and Chinese. 

2. Post language training programs.—Part-time programs of instruction, generally 
in’the language of the post of assignment, are currently available at 160 overseas 
posts and the U.S. Mission to the United Nations and may be established upon 
application by other posts under provisions outlined in the Foreign Service 
Manual, volume I, part I, section 532. 


Self-instruction 


Manuals and phonograph records or tapes are available for use at the Foreign 
Service Institutes at Arlington Towers and at oversea posts on request of personnel 
who are unable to obtain supervised class instruction at the time desired. At 
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Washington these facilities for self-instruction may be utilized during officig] 
working hours, with the consent of the applicant’s supervisor or between the 
hours of 7:30 to 8:45 a.m. and 5:30 to 9 p.m. daily and on Saturdays between 
9a.m. and 5 p.m. Records on tapes in the following languages are available: 


Afrikaans Finnish Persian 
Arabic French Polish 
Classical German Portuguese 
Iraqi Greek Rumanian 
Syrian Hausa Russian 
Bengali Hebrew Serbo-Croatian 
Burmese Hindi Spanish 
Cambodian Hungarian Swedish 
Chinese Indonesian Tagalog 
Amoy Irish Gaelic Thai 
Mandarin Italian Turkish 
Creole Japanese Urdu 
Czech Korean Vietnamese 
Danish Malay 
Dutch Norwegian 


Language proficiency testing 

Comprehensive language proficiency tests are administered at FSI at Washing. 
ton in accordance with the language testing policy of the Department as announced 
in Foreign Service Circular No. 250 of August 27, 1958, which makes periodic 
testing mandatory for all Foreign Service officers. Tests at Washington are 
scheduled by appointment (code 182, extension 5740) and require approximately 
30 minutes per language. Testing of personnel of other agencies is available by 
special arrangement. 


LATERAL ENTRY 
ForEIGN SERVICE CrrcuLarR No. 265, Marcu 19, 1959 


Subject: Written and oral examination for appointment as Foreign Service officer 
above class 8. 

1. Purpose of this circular 

This circular supersedes Foreign Service Circular No. 237 and amends the pre- 
vious technical requirements for lateral appointment as Foreign Service officer to 
reflect a basic change of policy pursuant to which employees of the Department of 
State, its Foreign Service Reserve, or its Foreign Service staff, may count service 
performed in a responsible position in any Federal Government agency, including 
the Armed Forces, for the purpose of complying with the statutory prior service 
requirement, whether such service was performed prior to March 1, 1955, or after 
that date. Aside from the amendments necessary to effect this change, this 
circular provides the same information as that set forth in Foreign Service Circular 
No. 237 with respect to the Department’s continuing program for the lateral 
appointment of Foreign Service officers under section 517 of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, as amended, and informs personnel appointed by the Secretary of 
State and under his administrative direction, of the eligibility requirements and 
related data. The continuing lateral entry program is not an extension of the 
integration program which was terminated on August 1, 1956. 
2. Purpose of the continuing lateral entry program 

It is the purpose of the continuing lateral entry program to permit the Depart- 
ment: 

(a) To obtain the services of outstanding persons whose qualifications 
are such that they can be expected to make a valuable contribution to the 
effectiveness of the Foreign Service, when such services are determined to be 
needed; 

(b) To obtain the services of persons who possess the requisite knowledge 
or experience to enable the Foreign Service to perform specialized work of 4 
continuing nature, when such services cannot be obtained through officers in 
the Service; and 

(c) To provide an opportunity for Foreign Service staff and departmental 
employees with the requisite abilities and qualifications to be appointed as 
Foreign Service officers whenever there is a manifest need therefore. 
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ficial | 3, Lateral entry to be determined on the basis of need 


. 
cau The lateral entry program contemplates that appointments will be made only 
ble: | when a definite need for additional Foreign Service officers is established. On 
I the assumption that there will be no significant increase in the size of the Foreign 
Service officer category in the near future, and in consideration of the fact that 
the integration program has been completed, it is expected that the need for 


lateral appointments will not be large during the next few years. 


4, Who may apply 

4.1 Foreign Service Reserve and staff personnel, and departmental personnel 
who were appointed by the Secretary of State and are under his administrative 
| direction, and other persons as authorized by section 517 of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, as amended, may file application for examination, subject to the re- 

quirements set forth in item 5 of this circular. 
4.2 Foreign Service Reserve and staff personnel, and departmental personnel, 
| who were appointed by the Secretary of State after March 1, 1955, and whose 
applications for examination were rejected under Foreign Service Circular No. 
937 solely on the ground that they had completed less than 3 or 4 years of respon- 
sible service in the Department of State or its Foreign Service, or both, may re- 
apply under this circular if at the time of application they shall have completed 
| 3 years (4 years if under age 31) of service in a responsible position in a Federal 


hing- Government agency, or agencies, including the Armed Forces of the United States. 
— | 5, Technical requirements 

1 are 5.1 All applicants must have been citizens of the United States for at least 10 
ately years on the date of application and, if married, the spouse must be a citizen of 
le by the United States as of the same date. 


5.2 On the date of application all applicants must be at least 28 years of age 
and must have attained an age equivalent at least to the average age, as of the 
preceding July 1, of the youngest 20 percent of the class for which considered. 

5.3 On the date of application, the age of any applicant in relation to his total 
Federal Service must permit him to serve the U.S. Government for at least 15 
: years before age 60, including at least 7 years as a Foreign Service officer. 
ficer 5.4 All applicants must have completed at least 3 years of service (4 years if 
under age 31) in a position of responsibility in a Federal Government agency, or 
agencies. Such prior service must have been performed within an 8-year period 
pre- next preceding the date of application, except that in the case of a Reserve officer 
r to whose appointment is not charged to the statutory quota the period of prior 
‘tof | service must have been performed continuously and immediately preceding his 
appointment as a Foreign Service officer. For the purpose of this paragraph, a 





ling position of responsibility in the Foreign Service Reserve, the Foreign Service 
vice staff, or the Department of State, which is under the administrative direction of 
fter the Secretary of State, is defined as a GS, FSR, or k 5S position above GS-8, 
this FSR-8 or FSS-12, respectively. A position of responsibility in a Federal Govern- 
ilar ment agency which is not under the administrative direction of the Secretary of 
oral State, or a position in the Armed Forces of the United States, is defined as a 
rice position classified at GS—9, or above or its equivalent, with duties and responsi- 
r of bilities in any case which were similar or reasonably related to those of a Foreign 
and Service officer in terms of knowledge, skills, and abilities. 
the 5.5 In support of the career principle of the Foreign Service, there will be no 
lateral entry above class 2 unless the applicant (1) has previously served as a 
| Foreign Service officer of class 1 or as a career minister, or (2) is serving, at the 
time of application, under an appointment by the Secretary of State as a Foreign 
rt | Service Reserve officer of class 1 and has served continuously in that capacity for 
2 years out of a 4-year period of service in the Foreign Service Reserve. 
> 6, Legal limitations on the number of appointments 
- Under section 517 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, a total of 
| not more than 175 persons may be appointed who were not employed on March 1, 
ige 1955, in the Department of State, including Foreign Service Reserve and Foreign 
i; | Service staff personnel, and who have not completed the required period of 
‘i prior service in the Department or the Service, or both. This means that the num- 
| ber of persons appointed from other agencies of the Government, and the number 
tal | of persons appointed from the Department of State and its Foreign Service who 
as were employed therein after March 1, 1955 (except these who have completed 


the required 3- or 4-year period of service as Reserve officers), is limited by 
existing legislation to an aggregate total of 175. 
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7. General qualification requirements 

The Board of Examiners for the Foreign Service will examine applicants to 
determine: (a) whether their personal and professional qualifications compare 
favorably with the officers in the class for which they are being considered; (6) 
whether they are suited to meet the needs for which examined; and (c) whether 
their appointment will serve to strengthen the Foreign Service. Applicants must 
satisfy the board of examiners of their competence and representational capacity, 
their willingness to work in any field, and of their potential for growth in the 
Foreign Service. It is particularly important that the Board be convinced of the 
willingness of specialists to contined to serve in the area of their specialization. 
8. The examination 

8.1 General 


The examination for appointment will consist of three parts, namely, written, 
oral, and physical. 


8.2 The written eaamination 


The written examination will be based on the broad field of the applicant’s 
competence and will be designed to enable the Board of Examiners to judge his 
ability to organize his thoughts and to express them clearly and concisely in cor- 
rect English. An applicant may be requested to supple ment this part by pre- 
senting to the Board samples of his written work, published or unpublished. 


8.3. The oral examination 


Each oral examination will be given by a panel of Deputy Examiners and will 
be conducted in the light of all available information concerning the applicant. 
8.4 The physical eramination 
Applicants who pass the oral and written examinations will be given a physical 
examination prior to the time of certification for appointment. The applicant’s 
physical condition will be evaluated in relation to his age. No applicant will be 
appointed who is found to be disqualified for worldwide duty unless based upon 
the recommendation of the Board ot Examiners for the Foreign Service, a waiver 
of the requirement for medical clearance is made in accordance with the pro- 


visions of 1 FSM LV 687.3. 
8.5 Language qualification 


It is desirable that an applicant have a knowledge of a foreign language; and 
those possessing such knowledge will be given an opportunity to demonstrate that 


fact. Language qualifications will be one of the factors to be taken into consid- 
eration by the Examiners, 


9. Selection for eramination 


The Board of Examiners may schedule examinations from time to time as the 
needs of the Service may require. All valid applications on file at the time an 
examination is scheduled will be considered by the Board of Examiners, which 
will then determine which applicants are to be examined. No applicant will be 
considered to have a right to examination in the absence of designation for such 
by the Board. If an applicant is not called for examination within 2 years of the 
date of his application, or if he is not certified for appointment to the Office of 
Personnel as a successful candidate following his examination, his candidacy will 
be considered terminated. He may, however, reapply by filing a new application, 


10. Certification for appointment 


After the completion of the examination of designated candidates for a given 
area of competence or specialization and class level, successful candidates will be 
certified to the Office of Personnel for appointment. The number of candidates 
certified will not exceed the requirements of the Service in any category or class. 
The certification of any candidate for appointment will be made only upon the 
completion of a satisfactory security investigation in his case. 


11. Findings of panels of depuly examiners 


Determinations of duly constituted panels of Deputy Examiners are final, unless 
modified by specific action by the Board of Examiners for the Foreign Service. 


12. How to apply 


Applicants should complete one copy of Stand: ae Form 57 (application for 
Federal employment), and one copy of Form DSP-34 (supplement to Standard 
Form 57) and forward them to the Board of Eeaasinere for the Foreign Service, 
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Washington, D.C. Incomplete applications will be returned to the applicant. 
Applications will be accepted at any time until further notice. 


13. Foreign Service Manual amendment 


The Foreign Service Manual will be amended to incorporate applicable pro- 
visions of this circular. 

11. Question. ‘‘What would you think of writing into the Foreign Service Act 
in this sessioa of the Congress a requirement that the President should prepare 
and submit: to the next session of the Congress legislation which would look 
toward merging the personnel systems of the State Department, the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency and the International Cooperation Administration, our principal 
overseas Organizations, into one common system?”’ 

Answer. The Department of State has recognized the essential similarity 
between the overseas personnel of the USIA and the members of the Foreign 
Service. Not only do they serve together in the same missions and share many 
of the same problems, but their work is closely interrelated. We have, therefore, 
supported and have actively participated in the development by USIA of a 

ersonnel program that would parallel and be compatible with that of the Foreign 
ervieo of the United States. In this regard, a sound and impressive beginning 
has been made. In many respects, the USIA personnel program is identical with 
that of the Foreign Service. 

The Department of State anticipates that the time will come when it will be 
mutually advantageous to consolidate the parallel personnel programs into a 
single program. We believe that the process should be gradual, rather than 
abrupt and that it should not be effected until the USIA personael program has 
had an opportunity to mature and until the Department has had an opportunity 
to complete the solution of some of the problems with which it is still faced in 
administering the Foreign Service. 

Insofar as the ICA is concerned, the Department has also supported its efforts 
to develop a personnel program compatible with that of the Foreign Service. 
Because of the very high proportion of highly qualified technical specialists among 
ICA personnel, posing very special problems of recruitment, assignment, and 
career planning, it is clear that such technical personnel will continue to require 
a separate personnel system. The Department of State recognizes, however, 
that it will be desirable at a future date to provide for incorporation into the 
Foreign Service of those categories of ICA personnel whose experience and abilities 
can be employed usefully in the Foreign Service. There is no intention to fore- 
close further consideration of consolidation of personnel systems whenever con- 
ditions warrant. 

Further, the Department of State recognizes that interchanges by detail of 
certain categories of personnel among the ICA, USIA, and Foreign Service per- 
sonnel systems will have advantages for all concerned. These interchanges are 
within present statutory authorities and their number is increasing in accordance 
with the needs of the services. 

12. Question. ‘‘Why does the Department feel that it could not by regulation 
and examination prevent unqualified persons from entering the Foreign Service 
laterally even though they may not have had Government service?” 

Answer. To insure public confidence and to attract the caliber of recruits which 
it must have in order to function effectively, the Foreign Service must be non- 
partisan and free from favoritism. These are the foundation stones upon which 
the Service has gradually been built over the past 50 years. While the Depart- 
ment does not foresee any immediate danger to the structure of the Service from 
the enactment of permissive legislation authorizing the admission to the Service 
laterally of persons without previous Government experience, it believes that the 
adoption of such a provision would be a step backward. It would open a possible 
road for persons with friends in strategic spots or with powerful and influential 
backing, within or without the Department, to exert pressure on the Department 
for their lateral appointment as Foreign Service officers. The use of such a route 
for the appointment laterally to the Foreign Service directly from without the 
Government service of persons without previous experience in Government 
could only serve to shake publie confidence in the reeruitment policies of the 
Foreign Service and to undermine the morale of the great body of officers who en- 
tered the Service at the bottom through the stiff competitive process established 
for the recruitment of Foreign Service officers of elass 8. 

There already exists through the medium of the Foreign Service Reserve Corps 
& means for recruiting from without the Government service specially qualified 
persons whose ability and special skills would serve to strengthen the Foreign 
Service. In the Reserve Corps such individuals have an opportunity to demon- 
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strate their ability to adjust to Foreign Service discipline and conditions, and ig 
direct competition with Foreign Service officers to prove their utility to the Sery. 
ice. After 3 years of service in the Reserve (4 if under 31 years of age) such in. 
dividuals become eligible to apply for consideration for lateral appointment to 
the permanent career Foreign Service together with all other candidates who meet 
the present statutory requirements with respect to previous Government serviee 

13. Question: ‘‘The committee has in its files an unclassified report prepared 
by the Department’s Office of Research on ‘Soviet Language and Area Programs 
for Asia and Africa’ (No. 7783). It would be helpful if the Department could 
make available to the committee similar reports for other parts of the world and 
other information by which the committee can compare the size and quality of 
the efforts which the United States and the Soviet Union are making to train 
personnel for overseas service.” 

Answer: The Department is pleased to note that the committee has found 
informative and helpful the Bureau of Intelligence and Research Report No. 
7783 which deals with the ‘“‘Soviet Language and Area Program for Asia and 
Africa.’”’ More pressing problems have necessitated curtailing the Bureau’s 
efforts in preparing such reports, but as additional information becomes available 
related reports of this type will be prepared. The committee is assured that as 
available information is incorporated into reports, copies will be immediately 
made available for the information of the committee members. 

See letter from the Deputy Under Secretary for Administration to the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on State Department Organization and Public Affairs 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

(The letter referred to is classified and in the committee’s files.) 
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